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Cake batters made with International’s Velvet Cake Flour 





can be scaled 2 to 1 ounce less per layer than ordinary 
batters, yet, even with the lower weight, produce 

larger volume! You'll notice superior texture and flavor, 
too! And there’s ‘‘locked-in”’ moisture that means 
longer keeping quality. The result: faster selling cakes 








at a lower production cost to you. 










See for yourself the 
difference real quality makes. 
Next time, specify “Bakery- 
Proved" Velvet Cake Flour. 


unma. Mrelernational |": 
MILLING COMPANY 2 
General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota ne 
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Be ror ALL YOUR FLOUR NEEDS... 


Occident 
Producer 
Sweet Loaf 
Eaco 
Sunburst 
Gold Heart 
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Kyrol 

Occident 100% 
Whole Wheat 
Powerful 

Baltic 


American Beauty 
Special 
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American Beauty 
Bakers 


Reliable 

American Beauty Cake 
Royal Patent 

White Spray 
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1956 
CALENDARS 
NOW AVAILABLE 
FROM YOUR 
RUSSELL- 
MILLER 
SALESMAN! 
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RUSSELL-MILLER 


Bakery Flours 
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WESTERN STAR| 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Western Star Mill Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 











(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Western Star flours in shuttle service from the 
Western Star mill to bakers. 

(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 

3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

> 4 (4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 


actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 

















For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


“Golden loaf 


NRANT 6 HOV T COMPANY 
Ks C+;rrTyvy, MInnesora 
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Compiete Grain 
Facilities for 





Members of 





Serving the All Leading 
Milling Trade — Ex. 











UHLMANN 
OFFERING TWICE MONTHLY 


SAILINGS FROM PACIFIC GRAIN COMPANY 


/ COAST PORTS TO: 


JAPAN, KOREA AND FORMOSA Wabash nee Kanses City © 4,000,000 Bu. 
PHILIPPINES, SAIGON » BANGKOK 


Los Angeles 14 San Diego 1 San Francisco 11 
i 606 South Hill Belmont 3-8806 214 Front Street 
Madison 5-7787 “B’’ Street Pier Ex. 2-3414 

Pier A, Berth 1, Long Beach Pier 9 


TRANS-PACIFIC SINCE 1920 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 
CHICAGO © KANSAS CITY 


+ Grain Merchants - NEWYORK @  ENID 
BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 FORT WORTH + AMARILLO 













































| MINNEAPOLIS SP vg DULUTH 
























Happy New Year! 
This year—bake with POLAR BEAR 


Your operation will be prosperous 
when you use this unexcelled brand 
milled fromthe choicest baking wheats. 
















FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 
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= get top mileage from \ 


. Bemis Burlap Bags 


Bemis Burlap Bags are economical. And, since os are 







multi-trip bags, every re-use cuts the cost still more. Bemis 


ee ee 





quality burlap gives you maximum re-use... lots of mileage. 


; & 
Bem sense 











Also in the Bemis Family for the Feed Industry 








Multiwall 
Paper Bags Waterproof Bags Bemis Special 
Cotton Sheeting Bags Thread 
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DAILY 
5. WHEAT STORAGE 2,300,000 BU. 


a 
* 
-. 


MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CWTS. 


I-H brands are more than just a flour. In the full sense, 
they area caretully "engineered" ingredient for better 
bread baking. You'll see these fundamental qualities 
revealed from day to day in your shop in the smooth 
performance, outstanding tolerance and fine textural 
qualities you get from I-H products. 
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ITS IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF 
THE WEST 


NELSON 


WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
MONARCH 


“ CRESCENT 





CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 

















GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 








CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 











WESTERN CANADA- IT’S BETTER 
s Re x7 % 
PURITY THREE STARS 

CANADA CREAM STERLING 








UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


~ WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS LAKURON TORONTO CANADA 








+ 





> 





QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Lake of the meods 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


MAINTAINED 





SINCE 1887 


a Nitin Co., i ieeed 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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A loaf of bread, an hour's worship—both are better shared 


“Not by bread alone —” 


You know yourself there's a good deal more 
to keeping a home and a family happy than just paying the bills. 


It’s doing things together 


Piling into the car for a day’s outing... raking 
leaves on an autumn afternoon . . . having a bar- 
becue in your own backyard. 

Going to worship together every week is an- 
other of the good things in life which are best 
shared. Think back over the years. Remember 
when you were a youngster, how important and 
grown-up you felt walking into your church or 


synagogue with your folks. It was a nice feeling, 
wasn’t it? Surely you want to do as well for your 
family, this week. 

Without even trying, you'll provide a pattern, 
a foundation, a way of living, that will guide the 
lives of your children years from now. And if theirs 
is a happy life, what warmer tribute could you 
have ? 





He restoreth your soul... (st Worship together this week 


Contributed to the Religion in American Life Program by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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Cornmander-Larabee* 


MINNEAPOLIS « KANSAS CITY 


| | is 








* Also for service to our customers, the bakers of America: 
Myti-Strong « Miss Minneapolis « Minneapolis Best 

Maplesota « Commander « Gigantic « VNA « Cream Loaf « Empress 
Larabee’s Best « Sun Loaf « Bakemaster « High Top 
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Lack of Moisture 
Bars Improvement 


In Wheat Outlook 


TOPEKA, KANSAS—The weekly 
weather and crop report released 
Dec. 27. by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture and the Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture failed to pro- 
vide any encouraging news concern- 
ing the recent development of winter 
wheat. Its condition continued to de- 
cline because of the dry weather, the 
report stated. 

Warm temperatures encouraged 
rooting of wheat in northern counties 
where melting snow provided some 
moisture. Elsewhere in the state 
wheat plants made little response to 
unseasonably warm weather because 
of lack of surface soil moisture. 

To date virtually no disease or in- 


Winter Wheat Acreage 
Up 2% From Last Year; 
Rye Plantings Decline 
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sect damage has occurred to the 
wheat crop, and complete loss of 
seeded acreage from all causes such 
as low temperatures, drouth and soil 
blowing has been relatively light. 
However, the hazard of wind erosion 
increases daily as the drouth con- 
tinues, and the need for substantial 
precipitation is urgent throughout the 
state. 





Church Group Plans to Ship 
Wheat to Italy Under New 
USDA Food Relief Program 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Organized Cath- 
olic charities have made plans to 
ship approximately 8 million bush- 
els of wheat to Italy for relief dis- 
tribution and have already booked 
shipping for four cargoes in Janu- 
ary, according to information provid- 
ed by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The arrangements are being made 
under the world-wide relief distribu- 
tion of surplus USDA commodities 
by charitable agencies announced last 
week by Ezra Taft Benson, secre- 
tary of agriculture. (The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Dec. 20, page 9.) 

The information concerning plans 
of the Catholic group throws consid- 
erable discouragement on prospects 
that U.S. flour mills will be able to 
participate in this organized church 
relief operation. It is understood that 
the group plans to have the wheat 
milled in Italy. 


Role Clarified 
USDA this week clarified some un- 


certainties previously surrounding its’ 


part in the relief distribution. 

USDA, upon request from church 
charity groups, will deliver wheat 
from its stocks to mills designated 
by the charitable organization for 
milling into flour. 

The charitable organization wi'l be 
required to make arrangements with 
the mills for the cost of milling. 
Some have expressed hope that the 
return of the offal to the mill would 
compensate the miller for the milling. 

The charitable organization can 
have the flour packaged in any con- 
tainer size that it may designate, but 
this cost also will have to be worked 
out between the organization and the 
miller. 

USDA will not or cannot pay for 
packaging costs in such relief aid. 

Once the flour has been produced 
and packaged for shipment USDA 
will pick up at the mill door and 
pay costs of the interior freight to 
port terminals for overseas  ship- 
ments. 

The payment of ocean freight still 
appears to be not settled. At the 
time Secretary Benson announced 
that USDA stocks would be made 


available for these relief purposes 
it was stated that the International 
Cooperation Administration would be 
responsible for ocean freight. At that 
time ICA officials questioned this 
USDA statement, saying that most 
of its funds for ocean freight had 
been earmarked for other programs. 

Now it is reported by USDA that 
the Catholic charity groups have al- 
ready booked ocean freight, but ICA 
officials say they have thus far not 
been consulted on this item. 

ICA officials say that some co- 
operative arrangement may be ulti- 
mately developed between the relief 
organizations and this government 
agency. Political pressures, it is 
thought, probably will develop which 
will force ICA to look somewhere 
in its checking accounts for funds 
to cover these ocean shipping costs. 


Packaging Costs 

The cost of packaging may be a 
stumbling block to flour milling par- 
ticipation. It remains to be seen if 
relief organizations other than Cath- 
olic charities plan to use small pack- 
age units or if they will take flour 
in 100-lb. sacks. 

The planning source at USDA is 
in the food distribution division of 
Agricultural Marketing Service, and 
plans clear through James Hutchins. 

However, at this time relief or- 
ganization officials will be safe in 
planning their operetions along the 
lines noted above. If they plan to 
purchase flour they will find it nec- 
essary to negotiate with mills with 
which they can make arrangements 
and subsequently call upon USDA, 
through the grain branch of Com- 
modity Stabilization Service, to de- 
liver the necessary quantity of wheat 
to the mill with which they can make 
a suitable contract. 

It would not be necessary for re- 
lief officials to communicate with 
Washington on this matter. Once ar- 
rangements have been made with a 
miller the relief agency may call on 
the nearest CCC officia! for delivery 
of the wheat from its stocks near- 
est to the mill which will produce 
the flour. 

On balance it seems doubtful that 
much of the aid will be in the form 
of flour unless some packaging ar- 
rangements can be developed. 

(Continued on page 21) 


WASHINGTON — Acreage seeded 
to winter wheat this fall has been in- 
creased by nearly 2% over a year 
ago while the acreage of rye seed- 
ings has dropped about 8% from 1954. 
Based on Dec. 1 conditions a winter 
wheat crop 4% larger than the 1955 
crop is indicated for next summer. 
The condition of rye on Dec. 1 was 
below that of a year ago. 

These facts are contained in U.S. 
Department of Agriculture report 
based on data furnished the crop re- 
porting board by crop correspondents, 
field statisticians and cooperating 
state agencies. 

Winter wheat seedings in the fall 
of 1955 were nearly 2% more than a 
year earlier but about one fifth less 
than the 10-year average. The crop 
seeded in the fall of 1955 was the 
third consecutive winter wheat crop 
planted under acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas. 

Total seedings of winter wheat for 
all purposes this fall are estimated at 
45.2 million acres, 0.8 million acres 
more than in the fall of 1954 and 9.7 
million acres less than average. 

A 1956 winter wheat crop of 735 
million bushels is indicated, based on 
canditions as of Dec. 1 and other fac- 
tors. A crop of this size would be 15% 
less than average but 4% more than 
the 1955 crop. 

When considering the indicated 
production for the 1956 winter wheat 
crop, USDA points out it should be 
made clear that weather conditions 
between Dec. 1 and harvest time as 
well as damage from insects and dis- 
ease greatly influence the final out- 
turn of the crop. The current fore- 
cast of production assumes normal 
weather, insect and disease condi- 
tions for the remainder of the crop 
season, 

In the last 20 years, the average 
change in the U.S. production esti- 
mate from Dec. 1 to harvest has been 
114 million bushels. The maximum 
change was in 1953 when final pro- 
duction exceeded the December esti- 
mate by 270 million bushels. The 
minimum change was in 1936 when 





the harvest was 6 million bushels 
less than the Dec. 1 estimate. For the 
1955 crop, production exceeded the 
Dec. 1, 1954, forecast by about 26 
million bushels. 


Favorable Weather 


The entire winter wheat producing 
area experienced one of the most 
favorable fall seasons of recent years 
for the seeding of wheat. Although 
excessive moisture at seeding time 
delayed operations in some areas, 
USDA said, favorable moisture and 
temperatures during late October and 
November enabled growers to seed 
their full intended acreage. 

The combination of favorable 
moisture and temperature resulted 
in good to excellent stands in nearly 
all areas. However, the major por- 
tion of the main winter wheat belt 
has received little or no beneficial 
moisture since seeding, with surface 
moisture critically low by Dec. 1. 
Surface soils are generally quite dry, 
leaving plants with limited root de- 
velopment and soils vulnerable to 
wind erosion during the winter 
months. 

In Kansas, seedings got off to a 
slow start. They were delayed first 
by dry soil conditions that existed 
until late September and then by a 
general rainfall that slowed seeding 
operations. The late September mois- 
ture brought “dusted in” fields up 
to good stands and provided adequate 
moisture for excellent germination 
of subsequent seedings. Practically 
all fields are up with excellent stands 
and the best prospects since the fall 
of 1951. 

The absence of additional moisture 
since seeding has slowed plant growth 
and limited full root development in 
some fields. The lack of surface mois- 
ture has prevented many fields from 
being pastured and the surface soils 
are now quite loose and vulnerable 
to wind erosion. 

In Nebraska, winter wheat was 
seeded under favorable moisture con- 
ditions that promoted quick germina- 

(Continued on page 28) 


WINTER WHEAT—ACREAGE SEFDED, PRODUCTION 























—Acreage seeded* — Crop of '56 -———Production——-——-_—_., 
Crops Crop Crop Crop as % Crops Crop Crop Crop 
o of of of of crop of of of of 
State— 1944-53 1954 1955 1956 of 1955 1944-53 1954 1955 1956t 
———+thousand acres————- % — thousand bushels—— 
New York .. . 389 364 339 336 99 10,239 10,766 10,400 9,744 
Pennsylvania . 916 743 669 656 98 19,856 19,796 16,636 15,744 
CORIO .iccoes . 2,184 1,783 1,542 1,650 107 52,018 48,510 43,993 42,900 
Indiana .... . 1,587 1,315 1,184 1,208 102 34,079 39,711 33,988 30,200 
Illinois ..... . 1,657 1,624 1,608 1,656 103 33,897 46,964 51,220 43,056 
Michigan - 1,212 1,036 953 1,039 109 31,516 30,385 28,914 31,170 
Missouri ...... 1,584 1,583 1,805 1,859 103 25,825 42,563 49,632 42,757 
So. Dakota ... 375 368 390 417 107 4,718 4,604 5,610 5,212 
Nebraska ..« 4,305 3,678 3,457 3,492 101 76,671 61,200 78,025 66,348 
Kansas .......14,560 11,738 10,799 11,015 102 204,016 176,208 128,386 143,195 
Virginia ...... 451 310 279 279 100 7,851 6,934 6,502 6,138 
No. Carolina . 448 377 366 392 107 7,178 7,525 7,172 8,624 
Oklahoma .... 6,599 .5,294 4,923 6,021 102 79,304 70,770 23,784 65,273 
TOMAS 2 cccvsee 6,153 4,840 4,356 4,356 100 55,404 30,894 13,464 19,602 
Montana ..... 1,636 1,783 2,122 1,889 89 28,107 39,888 54,756 35,891 
Idaho ....+++.5 883 764 779 802 103 20,177 19,062 19,800 18,446 
Colorado ..... 2,879 3,122 3,184 3,407 107 40,258 17,724 16,237 34,070 
Washington 2,235 1,973 1,894 1,894 100 57,475 63,988 51,500 49,244 
Oregon ......+ 868 758 735 720 98 21,307 21,112 18,524 18,000 
California .... 680 480 431 388 90 11,464 9,260 8,652 7,760 
WU. B. cccsecd 54,918 46,631 44,393 45,203 101.8 867,390 804,349 706,372 735,438 
*Total acreage seeded for all purposes. tindicated Dec. 1, 1955. 
WINTER WHEAT AND RYE—DEC. 1, 1955 
Crops of Crop of Crop of Crop of 
Item— 1944-53 1954 1955 1956° 
WINTER WHEAT: 
Acreage seeded for all purposes (1,000 acres) 654,918 46,631 44,393 45,203 
Yield per seeded acre (bU.) ...-...eeceecues t 17.2 16.9 16.3 
Production (1,000 DU.) .....eecceeeeeccevures 867,390 804,349 706,372 736,438 
Seedings as % of previous year ............ ache 81.8 95.2 101.8 
Not harvested for graim (%) ....-.sseeeeens 12.7 16.0 24.1 18.0 
RYE: 
Acreage seeded for all purposes (1,000 acres) 3,632 4,045 5,033 4,646 
Seedings as % of previous year ............. Sean 121.7 124.4 92.3 
Condition Dec. 1 (9%) ...ccceccceccceccacecs 84 78 85 82 


*Indicated Dec. 1, 1955: 
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WASHINGTON—Estimates of the 
spread between prices farmers got 
and prices consumers paid for a 
number of major food items in 
November have been published by 
USDA. Concern over rising food mar- 
keting costs has been expressed by 
Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agri- 
culture. 

Retail food prices in November 
were less than 2% below November 
last year. During that interval, farm- 
ers had taken 10% reductton in their 
prices. Marketing and hand ling 
charges increased 5% during the same 
time, according to estimates made by 
the Department of Agriculture. Farm- 
ers are now getting only 39¢ out of 
every dollar spent for food in the 
retail store, which is the smallest 
share since 1940. This compares with 
a peak of 53¢ in 1945 and 42¢ in 
November 1954. 

Pork and beef stand out as com- 
modities for which marketing charges 
have continued to rise while too- 
abundant production drove down the 
farmer’s price. Consumer costs for 
pork and beef have declined less than 
the drop in farm prices. 

In his statement Dec. 11, Mr. Ben- 
son said, in part: “The failure of re- 
tail food prices as a whole to reflect 
the decline in farm food products 
during the past year is recognized 
by the Department as a real obstacle 
to a solution of the farm surplus 
problem.” 

For bread the preliminary depart- 
ment study showed an increase in 
the marketing margin from 14.7¢ per 
1-lb. loaf in November, 1954, to 15.2¢ 
this month, while the farm value de- 
clined from 2.8¢ to 2.6¢ and the re- 
tail price rose from 17.5¢ to 17.8¢. 

Declines in marketing margins 
were recorded for butter, eggs, 
chickens and potatoes. 

The over-all margin in the “Federal 
Food Market Basket” for the basic 
products rose from $5.64 in Novem- 
ber, 1954, to $5.91 last month. The 
farm value declined from $4.10 to 
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Farmer’s Share of Food Dollar 
Shrinks; Marketing Costs Climb 


$3.71 and the retail value fell from 
$9.74 to $9.62. 

The Secretary said his department 
is preparing a special report dealing 
with trends in costs of marketing 
food over the last 10 years, which 
should be ready for release by the 
end of the month. 


White Bread Report Planned 

In addition, a special series of 
individual reports is being prepared. 
Publications for U.S. choice grade 
beef, pork, and white bread should 
be ready during or early in February 
with individual reports on other com- 
modities to follow later. 

The continuing program of re- 
search will also include more detailed 
studies of present costs and ways to 
increase the efficiency of different 
stages of marketing, Mr. Benson said 
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Wheat Movement From 
Lakehead Higher But 
Total Less Than 1954 


WINNIPEG—During the 1955 sea- 
son of navigation on the Great Lakes 
262 million bushels of all grains 
moved out of Fort William and Port 
Arthur compared with 292,400,000 bu. 
for the 1954 season. Wheat, flax and 
rye totals, according to preliminary 
returns, were higher than a year ago, 
but the movement of oats and barley 
was sharply lower. 

Wheat clearances by boat in 1955 
approximated 141,700,000 bu. or one 
million bushels larger than the year 
previous. Rye shipments by water 
were 11,100,000 bu. compared with 
8,500,000 in 1954, while flax clear- 
ances amounted to 9,700,000 bu. com- 
pared with 4,300,000 bu. in the 1954 
season of navigation. 

The barley totals were 67,800,000 
and 80,800,000 bu., respectively, while 
oats clearances in 1955 were 32,100,- 
000 bu. compared with 58,100,000 bu. 
in 1954. 


Toledo Port Authority 
Asked to Plan for 
Handling More Grain 


TOLEDO, OHIO—Action should be 
taken now to make certain that 
Toledo has adequate grain-handling 
facilities on the waterfront by the 
time the St. Lawrence Seaway opens, 
Lucas County commissioners told the 
Toledo-Lucas County Port Authority. 

In a letter to the authority, Frank 
W. Mohn, president of the county 
board, said the commissioners feel 
the subject of grain shipping has not 
been given the attention it deserves 
in the 1954 port program drawn up 
by Harland Bartholomew & Asso- 
ciates, St. Louis planning consultants. 

It is estimated that Toledo could 
increase its grain shipping volume 
by more than 33,000,000 bu. a year if 
the right kind of marine grain ter- 
minal is ready when the seaway 
opens, the letter points out. 

With this in mind, the commis- 
sioners asked the authority to take 
the following steps: 

1. Determine whether the exist- 
ing waterfront facilities can handle 
the port’s full potential in grain ton- 
nage. These include the two Norris 
Grain Co. elevators, the National Bis- 
cuit Co. elevators, and the “marine 
leg” of the Andersons, Maumee Grain 
Co. 

2. Determine whether private 
owners of waterfront property will 
undertake to build any needed grain 
facilities, or make the land available 
to others for this purpose on fair 
and reasonable terms. 

3. Determine whether grain deal- 
ers are interested in building a water- 
front terminal, or in leasing one if 
it is built by others. 
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Lewis V. Nord Takes 
GMI Kansas City Post 


KANSAS CITY — Lewis V. Nord, 
a sales representative for General 
Mills, Inc., at Ogden, Utah, has moved 
here to take charge of a sales area 








comprising Kansas, Missouri and 
north central Oklahoma. Mr. Nord 
has been with General Mills since 


1952. 





Wheat Flour Institute Reports 


CHICAGO—The Wheat Flour In- 
stitute recently reported to the Mill- 
ers National Federation membership 
the retaining of additional field staf- 
fers and continuing effort in nutri- 
tional education, 

Two new names have been added 
to the Wheat Flour Institute roster. 
Miss Beverly Van Deventer (BS. 
Iowa State, M.S. University of Ten- 
nessee) joins the field staff as a re- 
placement for Miss Pattie Hay, re- 
signed. Miss Kathryn Clifford (B.S. 
University of Illinois) replaces Mrs. 
Rita Cappeller in the testing kitchen. 
Miss Hay resigned to head the Great- 
er Kansas City Dairy Council, where 
she will direct a program much like 
that of the Institute in the field of 
nutrition education. Mrs. Cappeller 
left to become a mother, the Insti- 
tute reported. 

Recent Census Bureau figures un- 
derscore the importance of Institute 
work in the elementary grades. The 
population of elementary school chil- 
dren increased almost 27% in the 
past five years—from 22 million in 
April, 1950, up almost 6 million, to 
28 million in July, 1955. Significantly, 
the next gain was in the geriatric age 


group, 65 and over. 

A national survey conducted by a 
mat service indicates that newspapers 
average slightly better than 11% use 
of food editorial copy. This compares 
with an average approaching 20% 
use for institute stories, pictures and 


. food releases. In other words, accord- 


ing to this survey, institute editorial 
service would be almost twice as ef- 
fective as the average, at cost per 
reader of 1/35th of a cent. 

The Institute’s basic nutrition book- 
let, “Eat to Live,” is listed in a se- 
lected bibliography of publications on 
nutrition, published by the American 
Dietetic Assn. Similar teacher-super- 


_visor approval is expressed of the two 


newest Institute publications, “Food 
Facts and Fun” and the “Make-A- 
Meal” book. 

Much of the institute’s field pro- 
gram and several publications are de- 
voted to school lunches. An index to 
the importance of this market for 
wheat flour foods is the record of 
1,800,000,000 meals served in the 
National Schooi Lunch Program in 
1954-55. Eleven million children in 
59,000 schools were benefited by the 
program. 


Progress 


The Wheat Flour Institute has al- 
ways been directed in large measure 
toward home economists. The Insti- 
tute mailing lists number more than 
40,000 professional people, largely 
home economists. The nation’s total 
roster tallies more than 60,000 home 
economists employed in the U.S. 

The South Carolina Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Clemson has 
issued a bulletin on Foods Used by 
York County Families. That bulletin 
features the following summary of 
the contribution of grain products in 
the diets of those farm families: 

“Grain products furnished, on fhe 
average, 37% of the food energy and 
protein of these family diets. Enrich- 
ment of flour, meal, grits, and bread 
made these foods especially rich also 
in iron, thiamine, riboflavin, and nia- 
cin. Percentage-wise they were the 
most important sources of iron, thi- 
amine, and niacin and second only to 
milk as a source of riboflavin. Large- 
ly because self-rising flour, containing 
a calcium salt as part of the leaven- 
ing agent, was widely used, grain 
products furnished over one-third of 
the calculated calcium content of the 
diets,” 
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Austin Morton 


Standard Names 
Austin Morton 
To Eastern Post 


KANSAS CITY The election of 
Austin Morton as vice president in 
charge of bulk flour sales for the 
Standard Milling Co. and the retire- 
ment of Austin W. Kelly as vice 
president in charge of eastern bulk 
flour sales were announced recently 
by Paul Uhlmann, president of Stand- 
ard. In addition, Andrew A. Batchelor 
was named sales manager of the New 
York bakery flour division. All moves 
will be effective Jan. 1. 

Mr. Morton will move his offices to 
New York immediately in order that 
he may be better situated to direct 
the sales of the firm’s Buffalo mill. 
Standard’s offices are located at 285 
Madison Ave. Mr. Morton has been 
with Standard since 1951 as bulk 
flour sales manager with headquarters 
in Kansas City. Previously he was a 
sales director for Flour Mills of 
America. He has been active in flour 
sales since 1923. 

Mr. Kelly is a veteran of 50 years’ 
service for Standard Milling Co. and 
its predecessors. He originally joined 
a forerunner of the present organiza- 
tion in 1905 at the age of 19. His 
wife, Mrs. Phyllis Callahan Kelly, 
has announced her retirement as vice 
president and sales manager of the 
George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo. 
The couple plans to move to Florida 
soon, as reported in a ‘feature article 
in The Northwestern Miller, Dec. 6, 
page 16. 

Mr. Batchelor has been assistant 
to Mr. Kelly for the past 10 years. 
He joined Standard in 1920, becom- 
ing traffic manager in the New York 
office in 1921 and assistant sales man- 
ager of the grocery division in 1926. 
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Wage Agreement 


BUFFALO —A contract covering 
125 Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. em- 
ployees has been announced by Peter 
J. Rybka, business representative of 
Local 111, American Federation of 
Grain Millers. 

He said the workers will receive an 
average 10¢ hourly increase, includ- 
ing some retroactivity on pay to De- 
cember, 1954, plus additional 6¢ raises 
next Aug. 1 and Aug. 1, 1957. The 
agreement provides wage reopeners 
in the next two years if the cost of 
living rises, and improved vacations, 
Mr. Rybka said. 
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Fred Lake, Colorado 


Milling Executive, Dies 


DENVER — Fred W. Lake, 67, 
chairman of the board of the Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., died in a 
Denver hospital Dec. 20 following an 
illness of several months. He had 
been president of the Colorado flour 
and feed firm since 1944 and was 
named chairman of the board last 
May. 

Born in Clinton, Mo., Mr. Lake 
moved to Kansas City in 1900 to 
enter business college. In 1904 he 
took a position as stenographer with 
the E. D. Fisher Grain Co. in Kansas 
City and his career in the grain and 
milling field had begun. He became a 
bookkeeper for the J. R. Tomlin 
Grain Co. in 1908 and in 1910 he be- 
came associated with the Hall-Baker 
Grain Co. 

Mr. Lake worked in various cap- 
acities with the Hall-Baker firm for 
over 20 years. In 1931 when the com- 
pany was converted to the Farmers 
National Grain Co. he was made vice 
president in charge of southwestern 
operations. In 1934 he resigned to 
become vice president and Kansas 
City manager of the Continental 
Grain Co. 

In 1943 Mr. Lake was named vice 
president of the Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co. when the properties 
were sold by the heirs of its founder, 
J. K. Mullen, to the Union Securities 
Corp. In 1944, he succeeded Guy A. 
Thomas as president of the firm, 
which at that time operated mills 
with a capacity of approximately 27,- 
300 sacks and grain storage space for 
approximately 21,000,000 bu. Since 
then, the company has grown to fifth 
in size among flour concerns with 
mill capacity of 46,650 sacks and 
grain storage of approximately 21,- 
200,000 bu. 

Mr. Lake was a leader in the grain 
milling fields for many years. While 
with the Hall-Baker Co., he was at 
various times in charge of the futures 
department, country buying and the 
milling wheat merchandising depart- 
ment. It was while he was manager 
of the latter activities, that he in- 
augurated the sale of wheat on a 
protein basis, a revolutionary de- 
velopment at the time and a practice 
now common in wheat markets. 

Mr. Lake served in many capacities 
with the Millers National Federation 
and was a director of the national 
association for some years and a 
member of the executive committee. 
He served on many federation com- 
mittees and once was a member of 
industry committees which were ac- 
tive in advisory capacities in Wash- 
ington during war and post war years. 

Mr. Lake was a director of the 
Colorado & Southern Railroad and 
the First National Bank of Denver. 
He also held memberships in Chicago, 
Kansas City, Omaha and Denver 
grain exchanges. 

He was a member of the Denver 
Club and its president from 1951 to 





SACK OF BRAN WAS 
HIS DOWNFALL 


TAZEWELL, TENN. — When Hu- 
bert Osborne, 50, saw six military 
policemen converging on his moun- 
tain home, he grabbed a sack of bran 
and hightailed it for the barn. He’d 
have been safe, too, if a hole in the 
sack hadn’t left a trail of bran lead- 
ing to his hideaway. The policemen 
returned him to Ft. McPherson, Ga., 
to face charges of being AWOL since 
1942, 
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Fred W. Lake 


1954, a period during which the or- 
ganization transferred to new club- 
house facilities in a 23-story sky- 
scraper built on the club’s property 
in the central business district of 
Denver. 

Mr. Lake was for many years a 
member of the First Church of Christ 
Scientist, Denver. 

Funeral services were held Dec. 23 
in Denver. Survivors include his 
widow, Mrs. Arline Lake; a son, John 
P. Lake, Omaha; a daughter, Mrs. 
F. V. Griffith, Jr., Kansas City, and 
five grandchildren. Another son, Fred 
W. Lake, Jr., was a major in the Ma- 
rine Corps and was killed in a plane 
crash on Guadalcanal during World 
War II. 
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West Memphis Port 


Facilities Considered 


WEST MEMPHIS, ARK.—City of- 
ficials have been asked by Judge 
W. K. Ingram, president of the West 
Memphis Chamber of Commerce, to 
study the feasibility of establishing 
port facilities on the Mississippi 
River. 

Mr. Ingram said a year-around port 
facility would lower shipping costs. 
He also said that he understood bonds 
could be issued to finance the cost 
of such a development. 

An immediate study of the project 
was promised by H. B. Price, mayor 
of West Memphis. 
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MNF Nominating 
Committee Named 


CHICAGO—Frank A. Yost, Hop- 
kinsville (Ky.) Milling Co., president 
of the Millers National Federation, 
has appointed six milling industry 
executives to the MNF presidential 
nominating committee. 

They are: Howard W. Files, chair- 
man, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapo- 
lis; W. P. Bomar, Bewley Mills, Fort 
Worth; Malcolm W. Fuhrer, Fuhrer- 
Ford Milling Co., Mt. Vernon, Ind.; 
Robert V. Harris, Harris Milling Co., 
Owosso, Mich.; John L. Locke, Fish- 
er Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, and 
John J. Vanier, Western Star Mill 
Co., Salina, Kansas. 

This committee will select one or 
more candidates for president of the 
federation for the year which is to 
begin at convention time in April. Mr. 
Yost is now serving his second term, 
and therefore is not eligible to con- 
tinue in office. 
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Millers, Bakers Needs Outlined 


For Boxcar Manufacturers 


DALLAS, TEXAS — New equip- 
ment plans for the nation’s railroads 
have caused millers and bakers to 
plug for more sanitary boxcars for 
food products movement. 


R. R. Rabon, traffic manager of the 
Campbell Taggart Associated Baker- 
ies, Inc., circulated a letter to rail 
car manufacturing companies as well 
as members of the joint baker-miller 
committee, shippers advisory boards 
and the Association of American Rail- 
roads. 

Part of Mr. Rabon’s plea for a 
standard inside finish of boxcars for 
edible food transport follows: 

“Now that the railroads are plan- 
ning to spend $1,250,000,000 in con- 
structing approximately 145,000 new 
pieces of equipment, you undoubted- 
ly are presently bidding on contracts 
and anticipating sizeable orders from 
the various railroads in this build- 
ing program. 

“Obviously you have seen at least 
some of the articles that have been 
written in the last several years, and 
particularly in the last several 
months regarding the sanitization 
problem in transportation of edible 
products for human consumption be- 
tween the bakers and millers and 
other shippers of edible foods. 

“Invariably these articles and pub- 
licity are directed at the inside finish 
and construction that will facilitate 
cleaning to keep these cars sanitary 
and free of contamination, odor and 
infestation. 

“In my own experience and from 
personal knowledge for the past 22 
years I have seen newly constructed 
cars and old cars repaired that were 
literally harborages for the residues 
of bulk ladings, infestation, con- 
tamination and pitiful examples of 
loss and damage claims in the mak- 
ing. 

Advance Planning Urged 

“I do not know what the AAR 
mechanical research committee is 
planning in the 22 new projects they 
are undertaking for 1956 in the way 
of improvement on the interior finish 
of box cars, but it is safe to assume 
that the report of their findings will 
not be made public until approxi- 
mately 1957. What we need now, at 
the very beginning of this tremen- 
dous new car construction program is 
some ‘Common Sense Planning’ on 
the interior finish. 

“For years we have advocated the 
elimination of all smooth shank nails 
on new car construction and old car 
repair and the use of driving screws 
or barbed nails as these do not read- 
ily work loose in transit. Our claim 
records for 22 years now show that 
50% of the loss and damage on our 
edible products (flour, milk, sugar, 
cerelose, salt), is caused by these 
nails working loose in transit, not 
from nails left from previous dun- 
nage. 

“In an experiment which we con- 
ducted with eleven Santa Fe cars 
for assigned service in hauling these 
edible products, we asked the Santa 
Fe to rough sand the floors and side- 
walls to produce a perfectly smooth 
interior finish. The results, after six 
months’ experiments, show conclu- 
sively that the average claims had 
dropped from $50 per car to $21 per 
ear, thereby proving to us that sand- 
ing of the floors and sidewalls and 
doorposts will pay big dividends and 
amortize the additional costs on the 
initial shipments. 

“Wooden ceilings eliminate the 


harborage at the ridge poles and the 
purlines of the residues of previous 
bulk ladings, and wooden ceilings are 
far superior to any insulating mate- 
rial that has yet been devised in the 
prevention of condensation damages. 


“The flathead bolts or countersink 
bolts in the floor and wherever used 
on the side lining or the ends to a 
lading height (6 ft.) is an absolute 
necessity. 

“Recessing the metal floor plates 
between both doorway openings is an 
absolute necessity. Furthermore, se- 
curing these metal plates with ade- 
quate bolts is necessary to prevent 
bending and warping under the im- 
pact of heavy loads on fork lift trucks 
or other mechanical devices for load- 
ing and unloading. 

“Rounded steel door posts properly 
slotted for the installation of steel 
strapping across the doorway where 
desired are an excellent feature to 
preclude shippers damaging the side- 
walls in all four areas near the door- 
posts. 

“Stenciled instructions should be 
printed on the inside sheeting advis- 
ing the shippers what these slotted 
doorposts are for. This message 
should also make a courteous plea 
against the use of tacks, staples, or 
nails in affixing the car lining paper 
in the side walls and to use appropri- 
ate adhesives or car lining tape to 
avoid the abuse of side walls and 
damage to subsequent ladings. 


Sanitation Requirements 


“The grain clean-out chutes at the 
side linings should have a removable 
cover for the purpose of periodic 
cleaning and replaced to prevent 
mice, rat and other rodent harborage. 
Every employee should be told what 
the clean-out chutes are for that they 
do not fill up these areas with caulk- 
ing compound. These areas should be 
sufficiently opened to admit a 1 in. or 

(Continued on page 27) 








Stewart Eckers 

BEMIS MANAGER—Stewart Eckers 
has been appointed manager of the 
Baltimore sales office of the Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co. Mr. Eckers will super- 
vise Bemis sales in the upper Chesa- 
peake Bay area. A native of Balti- 
more, Mr. Eckers presently makes his 
home in Towson, Md. He is a grad- 
uate of Western Maryland College, 
and joined Bemis following service in 
World War II. 
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Another Grain 
Donation 
Program Set 


WASHINGTON — Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, last 
week anounced a feed grain donation 
program that will be made available 
in specifically designated major dis- 
aster areas to assist farm families 
that need such help. The secretary 
said the program is designed to give 
relief to farm families whose means 
have been wiped out by major natur- 
al disasters, such as hurricanes and 
floods. . 

The feed donation program will be 
handled through state agencies in 
much the same manner as the dona- 
tion of surplus food products for wel- 
fare purposes. 

At present only five counties in the 
state of North Carolina are said to be 
eligible for participation in the pro- 
gram. While it is not believed to be 
an important feed demand factor at 
present, the announcement of the 
program is significant in other re- 
spects. 

Commodity Credit Corp. - owned 
barley, corn, grain sorghums and oats 
will be furnished free to state agen- 
cies for distribution to established 
farmers who are without cash or 
credit to purchase sufficient feed for 
their livestock, including hogs, poul- 
try and work stock. The feed will be 
used solely for maintaining livestock 
and, except for work stock, the live- 
stock and its products will be used 
only for food by the recipient famil- 
ies and will not be marketed. 


The feed grains will be delivered 
by CCC to central points in each 


state and cooperating state agencies | 


will take care of further distribution 
within states. The cooperating state 
agencies will be responsible for de- 
termining the eligibility of applicants 
and the amount of feed grains each 
applicant is to receive. There will be 
uniform basic standards for deter- 
mining the eligibility of individual 
farmers in any area in which this 
surplus feed grain program is in ef- 
fect, USDA said. 

The new program is a distinct and 
separate operation from the emer- 
gency feed program, which provides 
for the use of CCC-owned feed grains 
in making feed available to farmers 
and ranchers at reduced prices in 
disaster areas. 

The new feed program is author- 
ized by the amended Sec. 407 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, which per- 
mits the use of farm commodities 
owned or controlled by the CCC for 
relieving distress in connection with 
any major disaster area determined 
by the President under P. L. 875, 81st 
Congress, to warrant assistance by 
the federal government. 
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Southern Bakers Assn. 
Names Jodean P. Cash 


ATLANTA—Ralph Ward, president 
of the Southern Bakers Assn. has an- 
nounced that Jodean P. Cash, presi- 
dent, Holsum Baking Co., South Mi- 
ami, Fla. has been appointed to 
serve as the general chairman of the 
42nd annual Southern Bakers Assn. 
convention to be held at the Roney 
Plaza Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla., April 
12-14, 1956. 

In the near future Mr. Cash will 
name the committees which will 
work with him. 
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Sewall D. Andrews, Jr. 


General Mills Promotes 


Sewall D. Andrews, Jr. 


MINNEAPOLIS — Sewall D. An- 
drews, Jr., general manager of Gen- 
eral Mills’ soybean division was 
named a vice president of the com- 
pany by the board of directors on 
Dec. 27. 

Mr. Andrews joined General Mills 
in the firm’s Minneapolis mil! in 1930, 
soon transferred to the purchasing 
department and became director of 
purchases in 1937. He was named di- 
rector of sales of the chemical divi- 
sion in 1946 and general manager of 
the division in 1953. He became gen- 
eral manager of the soybean division 
last October. 

He is a director of the Twin City 
Fire Insurance Co., Scott-Atwater 
Manufacturing Co. and Chartex, Inc. 
He also is a director of the National 
Soybean Processors Assn. and presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of 
Northrop Collegiate School. 
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William H. Danforth, 
Founder of Purina, 


Dies at St. Louis 


ST. LOUIS—William H. Danforth, 
founder and board chairman of the 
Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, died 
of a heart attack at his home here 
on Christmas eve. He was 85 years 
old. 

Mr. Danforth’s association with the 
feed and milling business began in 
1894 when he became associated with 
the Robinson - Danforth Commission 
Co., a firm which produced horse and 
mule feed. It was in 1896 when the 
name “Purina” was coined and it 
was also in that year that he be- 
came the company’s president and 
expanded its line of products. In 
1902 the company was refinanced and 
it became known as the Ralston 
Purina Co. 

In 1932 Mr. Danforth became board 
chairman of Ralston Purina Co. and 
his son, Donald Danforth, succeeded 
him as president. 

A recent Purina announcement 
stated that the company plans to 
construct its 47th formula feed plant, 
this latest one to be at Sioux City, 
Towa. 

Mr. Danforth was a widely known 
philanthropist and his gifts went to 
many churches, colleges and univer- 
sities. 

His widow, Adda, and son, Donald, 
survive, as do a daughter, six grand- 
children and five great grandchildren. 
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Grain Shipments to Buffalo Slip 





From Wheat Corn Oats Barley Flax Rye Total 
Chicago ........ 2,103,281 Se Ps soa viseduce ieee 4,064,639 
Duluth ’ - 53,177,496 3,691,519 4,398,754 15,564 ) 5,153,129 1,069,045 83,054,693 
Milwaukee ...... Dn Sel bd wehbe Utigcta  nseeesdc T hp 1,207,377 
OIE 5 w 00st kd 0-0 6 ween eS ire oye ove : craw 1,516,367 
som ) rs tS | Are 467,843 1,217,078 259,907 4,038,580 
Port Arthur ..... 780,600 372,630 461,133 306,048 1,920,411 
Walkerville . SE cnt besa | Beeb ses 2 Saree Re eckeat Wksv sb 130,773 
sy eee I So's eka Bw, Hanks 6.4% 
Port Colborne .. {akties Gua. ORME lh pUses aie. babeakce . ovscesieng 
Humberstone TE, 6 ints 4b PRN E S, ond Lo aba “talesiels ee veedce 
Pebetts iis 60,118,419 5,643,794 6,764,677 17,242,961 5,153,129 1,635,000 96,557,980 
BUFFALO—The lakes grain trade a result, the storage turnover has 


in Buffalo slumped sharply this year 
and was the poorest in nearly 20 
years, according to a Corn Exchange 
annual report. 

The report showed that deliveries 
to Buffalo by lake freighter during 
the 1955 navigation season dropped 
to 96,557,980 bu. from 132,649,325 bu. 
in the preceding year. Records indi- 
cate that 1955 receipts were the 
lowest since 1937. 

A six-week strike by Buffalo grain 
elevator employees in August and 
September was blamed for part of 
the sharp drop in grain receipts to 
this port. 

Also, commercial grain elevators 
in Buffalo have had little room for 
any additional grain that might 
otherwise have been shipped here. 
They have been filled all year almost 
to capacity. Relatively small amounts 
have been moved out for export. As 


been limited. 

Receipts of various types of grain 
from lake ports to Buffalo during the 
1955 navigation season are shown in 
the accompanying table (there were 
no shipments of soybeans via freighter 
from other ports during the season). 
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Meteorologist to Aid 


Kansas Farmers 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Mete- 
orological data collected in Kansas 
during the past 50 years will be 
analyzed and the data applied to the 
solution of the state’s agricultural 
problems by a U.S. weather bureau 
man who will join the Kansas State 
College staff Jan. 1. 

He is Dr. L. Dean Bark, who will 
devote all of his time to research in 
agricultural meteorology. 








Net Farm Income Down 10% 


WASHINGTON — Realized net 
farm income for 1955 is expected 
to show a 10% decline from 1954, 
according to the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, and some further de- 
cline in net income is probable in 
1956. 

USDA, in its latest report on the 
farm income situation, said farmers’ 
realized net income was at an an- 
nual rate of $10.7 billion during the 
first three quarters of 1955. A slight- 
ly lower rate is anticipated in the 
fourth quarter, and realized net in- 
come for the year as a whole is ex- 
pected to total around $10.6 billion, 
or 10% below the $11.8 billion re- 
alized in 1954. (Realized net income 
is the difference between realized 
gross income and total production ex- 
penses. ) 

Realized gross farm income in 1955 
is about 3% lower than in 1954, but 
production expenses are slightly 
higher. 

The 1956 outlook is for some fur- 
ther decline in gross income, reflect- 
ing further acreage restrictions on 
some crops and slightly lower aver- 
age farm. prices for the year as a 
whole. Production expenses will re- 
main high in 1956, although farmers 
may be able to reduce the total a 
little because of lower feed costs. 
Net income will probably show some 
decline. 

Because of the reductions in the 
farm population over the last few 
years, the decline since 1951 in net 
income per person on farms from 
all sources has been much smaller 
has not shown any further decline 
in 1955. With farmers’ realized net 
income down 10%, income per per- 
son on farms in 1955 is undoubt- 
edly lower than in 1954, even though 
income from non-farm sources has 
risen with expanded non-farm job 
opportunities and higher wages. 

Farmers’ cash receipts from mar- 
ketings in 1955 will probably total 
$29.2 billion, down 3% from 1954. 
The total volume of farm’ market- 
ings is 2% larger, but prices aver- 
age 5% lower. a 


Cash receipts from livestock and 
livestock products total $16 billion, 
than the drop in total realized net 
income of farm operators, USDA 
noted. However, the farm population 
4% less than last year. The decline 
is due mostly to lower hog prices. 
Cash receipts from dairy products 
and poultry and eggs are each up 
a little. 

The estimated cash receipts from 
crops total $13.2 billion, down 2%. 

Realized gross farm income is ex- 
pected to total about $32.9 billion 
in 1955, or 3% less than in 1954. 
In addition to cash receipts from 
marketings, realized gross income in- 
cludes value of home-consumed farm 
products, rental value of farm dwell- 
ings and government payments to 
farmers. 

Farm production expenses for 1955 
are estimated at $22.3 billion, com- 
pared with $22.2 billion in 1954. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


$255,000 Fire Hits 
New Mexico Mill 


MAXWELL, N.M.—A $255,000 fire 
here early in the morning of Dec. 17 
destroyed the Lacy Feed Mill. 


Firemen came 27 miles from Raton 
and 13 miles from Springer to battle 
the blaze, but saved only a few box- 
cars of feed and an equipment shed. 
The building—valued at about $225,- 
000—and feed and equipment—valued 
at some $30,000—were totally de- 
stroyed. Company records were also 
lost. Firemen said the fire started in 
the center of the mill, possibly as a 
result of spontaneous combustion. 

The building, formerly a sugar beet 
factory, and owned by John Sheritt, 
vice president of the Guarantee Re- 
serve Life Insurance Co. of Fort Col- 
lins, Colo., was leased by a corpora- 
tion headed by Glen Lacy of Max- 
well. The firm did custom mixing and 
manufactured and packaged its own 
line of formula feeds. 

Mr. Lacy said that the mill would 
be rebuilt. 
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Domestic Activity 


PORTLAND—Cumulative domestic 
sales reported for the week ended 
Dec. 21 are as follows: 26,263 bu. 
barley, 3,618 bu. oats and 3,571 bu. 
corn. 

¥ ¥ 


KANSAS CITY —Cumulative do- 
mestic sales reported for the week 
ended Dec. 21 are as follows: 223 bu. 
wheat, 30,773 bu. corn, 102 bu. barley 
and 2,425 bu. oats. 


vy v 


DALLAS — Cumulative domestic 
sales reported for the week ended 
Dec. 21 are as follows: 11,973 bu. 
wheat, 59,083 bu. grain sorghum and 
2,408 bu. oats. In addition, 27,237 
cwt. rough rice were sold for use as 
feed in the U.S. or for feed or in- 
dustrial use if exported. 

v ¥ 


MINNEAPOLIS — Cumulative do- 
mestic sales reported for the week 
ended Dec. 22 are as follows: 9,458 
bu. wheat, 119,278 bu. corn, 38,367 
bu. barley, 32,523 bu. oats, 43,370 bu. 
rye and 8,437 bu. flax. 

¥ ¥ 


CHICAGO — Cumulative domestic 
sales reported for the week ended 
Dec. 21 are as follows: 388,364 bu. 
corn, 12,884 bu. wheat and 34,804 
bu. oats. 


Export Sales 


PORTLAND — Cumulative export 
sales reported for the week ended 
Dec. 21 included the following: 1,766,- 
130 bu. wheat and 896,916 bu. barley. 
Among the large sales were the fol- 
lowing, all basis f.o.b. ship, North- 
west Coast: 186,666 bu. white wheat 
at $2.21%; 226,890 bu. white wheat 
and 122,171 bu. hard winter wheat at 
$1.55%; 230,533 bu. white wheat and 
124,133 bu. hard winter wheat at 
$1.55%, and 149,333 bu. white wheat 
at $2.21%. Another large sale was for 
443,333 bu. western barley at $40.51 
ton, f.o.b. ship, California. 
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MINNEAPOLIS — Cumulative ex- 
port sales reported for the week end- 
ed Dec. 22 are as follows: 3,438 bu. 
wheat, 600,000 bu. barley, 510,000 bu. 
oats and 500,000 bu. rye. Included in 
these sales were the following, all 
f.o.b. Minneapolis or Duluth-Superior: 
100,000 bu. No. 2 rye at 89¢; 100,000 
bu. No. 2 rye at 88%¢; 300,000 bu. 
No. 2 rye at 88%¢; 260,000 bu. No. 3 
barley at 77%¢; 245,000 bu. No. 3 
barley at 77%¢; 140,000 bu. No. 3 
heavy white oats at 4744¢; 150,000 
bu. No. 3 heavy white oats at 46%¢, 
and 150,000 No. 3 heavy white oats 
at 46%¢. 

¥ ¥ 

DALLAS—Cumulative export sales 
reported for the week ended Dec. 21 
included 420,312 bu. wheat. 

¥ ¥ 


CHICAGO — Cumulative export 
sales reported for the week ended 
Dec. 21 included 531,196 bu. wheat. 

¥ ¥ 

KANSAS CITY — Cumulative ex- 
port sales reported for the week 


CCC Sales and Exchanges 


Summaries of Reports from Commodity 
Stabilization Service Regional Offices 
Detailing Grain and Oilseed Transactions 





ended Dec. 21 included 4,637 bu. 
wheat. In addition, 128,790 bu. wheat 
were sold for use in the non-IWA ex- 
port program. 


Offerings 


DALLAS — Bids were asked this 
week on 3 million bushels of No. 2 
yellow milo for export and 304,000 
ewt. of rough rice for use as feed in 
the U.S. or for feed or industrial use 
if shipped abroad. 
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PL 480 Authorization 
For Israel Increased 


And Extended 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture states that a pur- 
chase authorization issued to Israel 
June 24, 1955, under Public Law 480 
for the purchase of wheat, or wheat 
flour, has been extended and increased 
to $2,214,000. Since purchases totaling 
$1,145,000 were previously made, the 
action will permit the purchase of an 
additional $1,068,000 worth of wheat 
or wheat flour, including certain 
ocean transportation costs. 

Under Purchase Authorization No. 
16-07 contracts between importers 
and U.S. suppliers made beginning 
Dec. 27, 1955, and on or before Feb. 
29, 1956, will be eligible for financing. 
Delivery will be to importers, c. & f. 
Israeli ports, with shipment from 
U.S. ports-on or after Dec. 27, 1955, 
but not later than March 31, 1956. 

In addition to the documentation 
required in the original authorization, 
the supplier will be required to fur- 
nish the following statement: “The 
undersigned further certifies that the 
net amount of this invoice does not 
include any amount for ocean freight 
differential payable by the Commodi- 
ty Credit Corp. pursuant to the regu- 
lations issued under Title I, Public 
Law 480.” 

USDA has also announced com- 
modity details of an agreement be- 
tween the U.S. and Colombia provid- 
ing for the sale of $11.6 million worth 
of U.S. agricultural commodities for 
pesos under PL 480. The total value 
of the deal includes certain ocean 
transportation costs. 

Involved will be approximately 
1,837,000 bu. of wheat, valued at $3.4 
million together with cotton and edi- 
ble oil. 

Sales under the program will be 
made by private U.S. traders. It is 
anticipated that purchase authoriza- 
tions for these commodities will be is- 
sued in the near future. 


DOUBLE SESSIONS AT 
~ WHEAT CONFERENCE 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — The 
wheat kernel conference at Kansas 
State College has been broken into 
two identical sessions. The first will 
be held Jan. 23 to noon Jan. 25, and 
the second Jan. 26 noon to Jan. 28. 
The conference, which is set up to. 
teach elevator operators, millers and 
Warehouse men to identify wheats, 
has gotten added response this year 
because of the 20 some varieties of 
wheat that will be discounted under 
the federal price support program. In 
the sessions, identification of wheat 
according to variety will be taught. 
Variety partly determines wheat 
quality. Ernest L. Mader, chairman 
of the conference, said that if regis- 
tration runs to more than 150 for 
each session, preference will be given 
the first persons to register. 





Interest Rate on CCC 


Loan Agencies Raised 


WASHINGTON —In order to en- 
courage private lending agencies to 
retain their investment of private 
funds in Commodity Credit Corp. 
commodity loans, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced Dec. 
22 that the rate of interest payable 
to lending agencies which are financ- 
ing CCC price support loans on 1955 
crops and 1954 reseal loans is being 
increased again by % of 1% per year, 
effective Jan. 1, 1956. 

On Nov. 22, 1955, CCC announced 
an increase, effective Dec. 1, 1955, 
giving lending agencies a rate of 
2%2% per year for interest. 

This action will not result in any 
additional costs to farmers. The rate 
of interest charged farmers obtaining 
price support loans on their com- 
modities will r«viain at the present 
rate of 342% per year. 
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Nebraska Wheat Group 
Plans Full-Time Head 


LINCOLN, NEB.—A full-time head 
for the Nebraska Wheat Commission 
will be named in a few weeks, com- 
mission chairman Carson Smith, 
Ogallala, announced. 

The 10-man commission was cre- 
ated by the legislature this year to 
find ways of utilizing wheat and im- 
proving its production and market- 
ing in the state. 

Since the commission became ac- 
tive in September, $14,767.21 have 
been collected. The group is financed 
by a %¢ a bu. tax on all Nebraska 
wheat. 

Temporary offices have 
opened in the Federal 
Building in Lincoln. 

The next commission meeting is 
scheduled for Jan. 16-17. 


been 
Securities 





Cookie Suggested for Surplus Plan 


CHICAGO—J. S. Vander Heide, president of the Biscuit and Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn., has wired Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agriculture, 
offering the assistance of the association in the secretary’s plan to make avail- 
able surplus agricultural commodities to famine stricken countries. 

This step was taken by Mr. Vander Heide in response to the Department 
of Agriculture’s request to dispose of surplus material such as grain, sugar, 


shortening and dairy products. 


Mr. Vander Heide suggested that a standard international cracker and 
cookie be created from surplus commodities. These would be distributed by 
some 50 welfare agencies approved by the State Department. 

According to Mr. Vander Heide, this cracker and cookie would be pack- 
aged in special containers to be sent to foreign countries to alleviate famine 


conditions. 


Standard Milling 
Earnings Higher 


KANSAS CITY—Standard Milling 
Co., Kansas City, reports earnings 
before provision for federal income 
taxes for the six-month period ended 
Nov. 30, 1955, of $460,625, as com- 
pared to $405,873 for the same period 
in 1954. Provision for federal income 
taxes for the six-month period in the 
current year is $235,000, as com- 
pared to $57,000 in 1954, due to carry 
forward credit from prior years. 

Earnings were materially affected 
in the current year period by an in- 
dustry strike of all grain elevators, 
which lasted for six weeks at Buffalo, 
where the company operates its 
largest grain elevator and flour mill, 
serving the entire eastern market. 

The six months’ comparative state- 
ment is as follows: 


STANDARD MILLING CO. 
Comparative Statement of Profit and Loss 
-~June 1-Nov. 30— 
1955 1964 
.$ 9,081,351 $10,129,793 

7,711,193 8,370,190 


Ee 

Cost of goods 
Gross profit . $ 1,370,158 
Selling, adv., & adm. 
expenses . eee 


$ 1,759,603 
892,279 


Profit from op- 
erations .. 
Deductions from 
income 


867,324 


93,199 
774,125 
Less: Idle plant 
Kansas City 
Loss in disposition 
of building, ma- 
chinery & equip- 
errr 


9,829 


358,423 


$ 460,625 §$ 405,873 
*Provision for federal 
income tax 235,000 


57,000 
Net profit for 


period 225,625 § 348,873 


*Carry back credit in 1954 of $298,010 
(Tax effect——$156,000). 
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Rails Ask 7% 
Rate Increase; 


Truckers Follow 


WASHINGTON The nation’s 
railroads asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to permit their 
proposed 7% freight rate increase to 
become effective Feb. 9. 

J. Monroe Johnson, chairman of 
the ICC, last week said the railroads 
asked that the rate increase become 
effective before the outcome of 
usually lengthy hearings. 

The railroads announced Dec. 16 
they planned to seek the 7% increase 
to cover projected increases in rail 
wages. The industry signed an agree- 
ment last Wednesday giving about 
750,000 non-operating employes a 
14%-cent-an-hour increase, _ retro- 
active to Dec. 1, plus company-paid 
hospital and welfare benefits. 


Truckers Increase Rates 

Southern motor freight line oper- 
ators plan an increase of 7% in 
freight rates early next year. 

Two areas other than the South 
will be affected by freight rate in- 
crease proposals adopted by the 
Southern Motor Carriers Rate Con- 
ference. The conference plans to raise 
rates about 7% on all shipments be- 
tween the South and Southwest and 
between the South and certain Mid- 
western areas. Midwestern areas in- 
volved include Kansas, Colorado, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Wisconsin, Nebraska, upper 
Michigan, northern Missouri, eastern 
Wyoming and eastern Iowa. 
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Sales of spring wheat flour con- 
tinued to lead sales of other types 
of flour as some additional trade de- 
veloped on a price advance. 

Spring wheat mills sold an av- 
erage of 125% of capacity last week, 
compared with 111% the preceding 
week. Sales by mills in the South- 
west averaged 29% last week, com- 
pared with 17% the week before. 

A chain baker purchased a month’s 
supply of hard winters last week, 
which was the main feature of trade 
in the Southwest. Spring wheat flour 
sales were seattered, occurring most- 
ly the early part of the week as a 
result of protected price advances. 

A number of mills shared in a gov- 
ernment order for relief flour last 
week. 

U.S. flour production averaged 
96% of capacity, compared with 
100% the previous week and 87% a 
year ago. Operations were lower in 
all areas, with the greatest decline 
occurring in the central states and 
southeast. (See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Flour sales by spring 
wheat mills averaged 125% of five- 
day capacity last week, compared 
with 111% the preceding week and 
61% in the comparable week last 
year. 

Business was concentrated in the 
early part of the week, with some 
representing a carryover from the 
previous week when a protected price 
advance was made. Another fairly 
heavy round of buying took place 
December 19-20 on a 9¢ sack advance 
made under the same arrangements. 

Buying was described largely as 
fill-in, with the greatest proportion in 
lots ranging downward from 5,000 
sacks. A few sales of 20,000 sacks 
were included, also, representing 
about a six-week supply for the buy- 
ers concerned. 

Shipping directions on flour con- 
tinue to be brisk, and although over- 
all production for spring wheat mills 
fell back, a number of plants worked 
full schedules all week. Directions 
already on hand indicate a good run 
for the start of January, also. 

Family flour sales were light, al- 
though shipping directions on this 
type of flour also improved, with ship- 
ment designated for arrival after the 
first of the new year. There was no 
change in the price on nationally- 
advertised brands. 

Flour production at. Minneapolis 
averaged 87% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 101% the previous 
week and 76% in the corresponding 
week a year ago. For the entire 
Northwest, production averaged 91% 
of capacity, compared with 98% the 
preceding week and 77% a year 
earlier. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 126% of capacity, compared 
with 116% the previous week and 
98% a year ago. 

Quotations Dec. 23, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6@6.05, 
short patent $6.10@6.15, high gluten 
$6.50@6.63, first clear $5.65@6.13, 
whole wheat $5.80@5.98, family $6.30 


@7.50 


Southwest 


Kansas City: In keeping with the 
general tendeney around the holiday 
season, flour sales were rather slow 
for southwestern mills last week. Ex- 
cept for the purchases by a chain 
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Price Advances Stimulate 
Spring Wheat Flour Sales 


baker, there was little business re- 
ported in the area and sales averaged 
29% of capacity. Nevertheless, this 
was better than the 17% in the pre- 
vious week and 17% a year ago. 

A national chain baker bought ap- 
proximately a month's supply of hard 
winters last week to mark the first 
purchase of any consequence in sev- 
eral weeks. No other chains followed 
suit as most have flour acquired to 
last for several months to come. One 
or two may have to consider buying 
within the next 30 days, but the mar- 
ket is at what is considered an un- 
attractive level at the present time. 

Family flour activity was limited 
and prices held to a steady pattern. 
Clears were steady to weak with the 
drag coming on high ash items. A 
full $1 separated high protein clears 
from low grades. Demand was fairly 
good and offerings moderate to fair 
for 1% to .7% ash grades. Export 
demand was slow. The sale of around 
90,000 sacks of flour to Bolivia was 
an exception to this. 

Quotations, Dec. 27, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: Hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $5.74@5.77, stand- 
ard 95% patent $5.64@5.67, straight 
$5.59@5.62; established brands of 
family flour $6.25@7.25, first clears 
$4.50@4.65, second clears $4.30@4.35, 
1% ash clears or higher $3.65@4.25 

Wichita: Mills operated five days 
at capacity last week. Sales averaged 
54%, compared with 37% the pre- 
ceding week and 24% a year ago. 
Shipping directions improved and 
were good. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, Dec. 23: Family flour $6.40; 
bakers’ short patent $5.76; first clears 
$4.57, second clears $4.27. Prices 
were unchanged to 3¢ lower, com- 
pared with the previous week. 

Oklahoma City: There was no in- 
terest in buying and prices closed un- 
changed on both family and bakery 
flour. Quotations, delivered Oklaho- 
ma points Dec. 23: Carlots, family 
short patent $6.65@6.68, standard 
patent $5.95@6.15; bakery unen- 
riched short patent $5.90@6, 95% 
short patent $5.80@5.90, straight 
grade $5.75@5.85. Truck lots higher 
on all grades. 


Salina: The demand for flour was 
very slow the past week with prices 
about 3¢ sack lower. Shipping direc- 
tions were good. 

Hutchinson: Single carlots were the 
extent of flour business for mills of 
the Hutchinson area the past week. 
Most were for nearby shipment for 
bakers filling current needs. The 
trend seemed to be to hold off until 
after the first of the year in hopes 
of lower flour prices. Family sales 
were quiet. Operations picked up as 
directions improved. Mills ground at 
three full days. Prices were un- 
changed from a week ago. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City: Hard winter 
family short patent, in cottons, en- 
riched, $6.25@6.35; bakers’ short pat- 
ent, in papers, $5.60@5.65; standard 
$5.50@5.55. 

Texas: Demand for flour was very 
dull last week, with sales amount- 
ing to only 10% to 15% of capacity. 
Running time continued at three to 
four days per week but balances due 
on old contracts are getting rather 
low, and mills are hopeful for an im- 
provement in demand after the holi- 
days. Prices are unchanged from a 
week ago. Quotations, Dec. 23, 100s, 
cottons: Extra high patent family 
$6.80@7.10; standard bakers, unen- 
riched, $6@6.10; first clears, unen- 
riched, $4.85@4.95, delivered Texas 
common points. 


Central West 


Chicago: Typical holiday dullness 
gripped the flour industry in the 
central states during the week end- 
ing Dec. 23. Buyers and sellers alike 
appeared willing to defer any impor- 
tant activity until after the turn of 
the year. Total business was estimat- 
ed at around 25% of five-day milling 
capacity. Mills, in observance of the 
Christmas holiday, were shut down 
Dec. 26, as were sales offices and 
other elements of the trade: 

About the only type of flour to re- 
ceive important attention was that 
milled from spring wheat. This oc- 
curred when protection was given 
against advancing prices, and helped 
swell the total volume in the central 
states. For the most part, however, 
bakers and jobbers continued to draw 
on order backlogs which afford sup- 
plies in most cases into January and 
beyond. However, there is some hope 
for a renewal of flour buying in the 


(Continued on page 22) 





Semolina Trade Remains Quiet; 
Durum Prices Ease at Minneapolis 


Trade in semolina and blended 
durum products was light last week, 
and shipping directions remained 
limited, also. It had been expected 
that directions to ship for arrival 
after Dec. 31 would improve the 
operations outlook, but up to early 
this week no substantial pickup was 
indicated. 

Mills still look for better trade 
early in 1956, however, and manu- 
facturers of macaroni and noodle 
products expect cold weather will 
stimulate demand for these items. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture last week issued its final esti- 
mate of durum wheat production, 
placing it at 20,599,000 bu. This is 
four times as large as the record low 
of 1954 but more than one third less 
than the 10-year average. A separate 
estimate of Montana production was 
included in the report for the first 
time. The figure of 5,691,000 bu. was 
second to North Dakota's output of 
13,770,000 bu. This was the first year 


that production has been substantial 
in Montana. 

Durum wheat prices were softer, 
dropping to $2.72 bu. for 60-lb. lots 
at Minneapolis. Standard _semolina 
was quoted at $6.90 cwt., bulk, Min- 


neapolis. 
Prices for No. 1 durum wheat, 
13.5% moisture or less at Minne- 


apolis Dec. 23, were as follows: 

*61 to 64 Ib. 2 

60 Ib 

59 Ib 

58 Ib 

57 Ib > 
*Selected quality. 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week: 
5-day wk. Wkly. % 






ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

De« 19-23 ..» 168,500 131,009 78 
Pre us weel 168,500 *121,958 72 
Year ag 168,500 137,625 81 
Crop year 

production 

July 1-Dec. 23, 1965 .........2.. 3,611,943 
July 1-Dec. 24, 1964 ...cecvesees 4,085,279 


*Revised, 
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Millfeed Market 
Quite Stable in 
Pre-Holiday Week 


Millfeed held quite stable last week, 
with interest fair to good and offer- 
ings fairly large because of good pro- 
duction. Eastern demand was helping 
to support the market. Prices were 
up slightly in the Southwest and 
about unchanged at Minneapolis, 
with bulk offerings on a firmer basis 
than sacked feed. 

Formula feed demand in the North- 
west held at about the same level as 
previously, holding slightly ahead of 
last year’s December volume. Some 
mills, however, noted a rather de- 
cided slowdown in orders toward the 
end of the week, and all manufac- 
turers reported light backlogs or 
orders for this week’s production. 

Operations were maintained five 
days last week, with one or two 
shifts, but major mills planned to be 
down the day after Christmas. 

Laying feeds, dairy feeds and beef 
feeds continued to move quite well 
for most firms, while hog feed de- 
mand lagged far behind usual for this 
time of the year. 

Some manufacturers, at leaSt, are 
quite optimistic about prospects for 
improved volume early in 1956. They 
note that dealer inventories are being 
held down — particularly in states 
where taxes are assessed at the end 
of the year—and believe that con- 
siderable stocking up may develop. 

A spotty demand for feed was re- 
ported by most mills in the South- 
west last week. Indications were that 
interest would remain on a moderate 
level at least until after the end of 
the year. Dealers are reducing inven- 
tories to a minimum for tax reasons, 
and this plus usual dullness of con- 
sumer demand around the holidays 
has kept feed sales from improving. 

Mills reported that a good run of 
business would show up on one day 
and sales would slow to a halt on the 
day following. Dock business was fair 
early last week, and carlot sales 
were moderately good. Hog feed de- 
mand continued rather slow, while 
poultry feeds were moving in fair 
volume. Dairy feed demand was 
sporadic, with some good interest at 
times. 

Feed manufacturers in the central 
states say their business in the last 
week adheres rather closely to the 
typical holiday description—sluggish. 
Most segments of the trade seemed to 
want to defer any important activity 
until after the Christmas holiday, and 
this attitude is expected to extend to 
the turn of the year. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 50,390 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 51,699 in the 
previous week and 44,887 in the cor- 
responding week of a year ago. 
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ELEVATOR BURNS 

BOXHOLM, IOWA—The Farmers 
Cooperative Elevator Co.’s old eleva- 
tor burned recently. The top of the 
old building was reported to have 
blown off, shooting flames and smoke 
high into the sky. A water shortage 
prevented a complete saturation of the 
burning structure which contained 
some 5,000 to 6,000 bu. of oats and 
some feed. The loss was reported to 
have been partially covered by in- 
surance. 
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December 27, 1955 


Wheat futures were quite erratic 
in the week ending Dec. 27 but wound 
up the period with only moderate 
changes from the close on Dec. 19. 
Minneapolis and Chicago contracts 
were down fractions to 1%¢ bu. and 
Kansas City futures posted fraction- 
al gains. Considerable trade interest 
was focused on the closing out of 
December trading af Chicago. 
Strength in the delivery had been 
predominant up to the final day, but 
heavy long liquidation then dropped 
the delivery as much as 8%¢ bu. In- 
terpretation placed on this develop- 
ment was that commercial interests 
were not disposed to acquire wheat 
through deliveries on the future. 
There were only slight changes in 
the final day of December trade at 
Kansas City as open interest had 
been substantially eliminated in pre- 
vious dealings. Minneapolis December 
sold off 2%¢ bu. the final day. Later 
in the week prices firmed up, only 
to be reversed by the government’s 
estimate of winter wheat seedings 
which showed a 2% increase in plant- 
ing over the 1955 crop. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Dec. 27 were: Chicago March 
$2.08% @2.09, May $2.04% @%, July 


$1.94%, September $1.9654; Minne- 
apolis—May $2.28%, July $2.23; Kan- 
sas City—March $2.11%, May $2.06, 


July $1.98%, September $2.00%. 


First Estimate 

The total seedings of winter wheat 
for all purposes in the fall of 1955 
are estimated at 45,203,000 acres, 
according to the U.S. Crop Reporting 
Board. This is nearly 2% more than 
the 44,393,000 acres seeded in the fall 
of 1954, but one fifth less than the 
average of 54,918,000 acres. Based 
on conditions the first of December, 
the 1956 winter wheat crop is esti- 
mated at 735 million bushels, 4% 
more than 1955 crop of 705 million 
and 15% less than average. Current 
conditions indicate that 18% of the 
acreage seeded this fall will not be 
harvested as grain as compared with 


241% seeded for the 1955 winter 
wheat, crop 
USDA. in its report, cautioned that 


in considering the indicated 1956 pro- 
duction it should be understood that 
weather conditions between Dec. 1 
and harvest time as well as damage 
from insects and disease greatly in- 
fluence the final outturn of the crop. 
The current forecast .of production 
assumes normal weather, insect and 
disease conditions for the remainder 
of the crop season. In the last 20 
years, the average change in the U.S. 
production estimate from Dec. 1 to 
harvest has been 114 million bushels. 
The maximum change was in 1953 
when final production exceeded the 
December estimate by 270 million 
bushels. The minimum change was in 
1936 when the harvest was 6 million 
bushels less than the Dec. 1 estimate. 
For the 1955 crop, production exceed- 
ed the Dec. 1, 1954, forecast by about 
26 million bushels. 


USDA noted that the entire winter 
wheat producing area experienced 
one of the most favorable fall sea- 
sons of recent years for the seeding 
of wheat. Although excessive mois- 
ture at seeding time delayed opera- 
tions in some areas, favorable mois- 
ture and temperatures during late 
October and November enabled grow- 
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Wheat Futures Wind Up 
With Only Moderate Changes; 
First 1956 Estimate Made 


ers to seed their full intended acre- 
age. The combination of favorable 
moisture and temperature resulted in 
good to excellent stands in nearly all 
areas. However, the major portion of 
the main winter wheat belt has re- 
ceived little or no beneficial moisture 
since seeding with surface moisture 
critically low by Dec. 1. Surface soils 
are generally quite dry, leaving plants 
with limited root development and 
soils ulnerable to wind erosion dur- 
ing the winter months, USDA added. 


Premiums Higher 


Receipts of wheat at primary mar- 
kets for the week Dec. 15-21 totaled 
45 million bushels, compared with 
5.1 million the previous week and 
5.8 million for the comparable week 
a year ago. At Minneapolis, receipts 
for the shortened week totaled 844 
cars while Duluth received 802. 

Although the demand for cash 
wheat at Minneapolis was irregular, 
being good one day and off the next, 
demand averaged good enough to ad- 
varice premiums 2@3¢ as compared 
with the futures. On Dec. 21 the fol- 
lowing trading ranges prevailed: Or- 
dinary No. 1 northern spring or No. 
1 dark northern spring 3@4¢ over the 
Minneapolis May price, 12% protein 
8@10¢ over, 13% protein 10@11¢ 
over, 14% protein 12@15¢ over, 15% 
protein 14@17¢ over, 16% protein 
26@30¢ over. The average protein 
content of the hard red spring wheat 
tested at Minneapolis during the week 
was 14.44%, compared with 13.47% 
a year ago. 

Trading basis on durum wheat was 
reduced 5¢ bu. (See table on page 14.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Dec. 23 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 





Ordinary 
11% Protein 


31% @2.32% 
3% @2.36% 





12% Protein .......... 1. 2.36% @2.38% 
13% Proteim ......606% 2.38% @2.39% 
14% Protein 2.40% @2.433 





15% Protein ............ 2.42% @2.45! 
16% Protein ......... -seeee 2.54% @2.58% 

Protein premium for over 16%, 1¢ each 
1/10% to 17%. 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


i Nee ro Aa Oe err eee 2¢ premium 
— 8 Ne ere a eee 1¢ premium 
De Ok ovveres bn teas dh dareed 2¢ discount 
Oe TS os os Ste nn boheewe kececene 4¢ discount 
SD Mv ds cw Seeodwr eee bets oot 6¢ discount 
OO BM vase Snenseawadeess's 8¢ discount 
CB. Disb a oa bacepnce nakt ot 10¢ discount 
Ge OG habbo ¥ iced phdece eur cede 12¢ discount 
BAST FP obais pide « cbh Vs REDE Se es. 0 14¢ discount 
CO. Bio no vis sin vicniocc tvs haisicree 16¢ discount 


Trade Slow 

Trading activity in cash wheat 
slowed down considerably at Kansas 
City, a tendency not too unexpected 
at this time of the year. Some sales 
by producers in recent weeks helped 
to keep a fairly steady balance be- 
tween supply and demand, but the 
indications are now that producers 
will wait until the new tax year be- 
fore making any further sales. Re- 
ceipts expanded at Kansas City last 
week, totaling 506 cars, against 470 
in the previous week and 713 a year 
ago, yet sales were light, and toaled 
only 110 cars for the week. Premiums 
were steady to slightly stronger 
while the basic March future showed 
very little change. It opened last 
week at $2.10% and closed Dec. 27 
at $2.11%. Premiums for ordinary 
No. 1 dark and hard winter were 
5% @6¢ over March. For 12.5% pro- 








CURRENT FLouR PRODUCTION 


* * * * * 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 


The Northwestern Miller for 


More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturi 


ng areas by mills reporting currently to The 


Northwestern Miller, with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


Dec. 19-23, * 


1955 


Northwest 


. 627,816 

Southwest de 1,283,786 
Buffalo ‘ 580,000 
Central and Southeast $89,204 
North P»cific Coast 291,681 
Totals o hele ® ° 3,272,487 
Percentage of total U.S. output 75 


*Revised. 


--Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day wcek— 








Dec. 19-23, Previous Dec. 20-24, I 

1955 week 1954 

Northwest ‘ae 98 77 
Southwest 98 100 92 
Buffalo 121 122 102 
Central and 8. E 85 98 75 
N. Pacific Coast . 80 81 76 
Totals Se 96 100 87 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 





5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Dec. 19-23 279,850 5 99 
Previous week 279,850 105 
Year ago 279,850 86 
Two years ago .. 274,850 Y 81 
Five-year average ..... 3 ; 85 
Ten-year average Sad aie 88 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 





5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Dec. 19-23 1,021,350 1,004,336 99 
Previous week . .1,021,35 99 
Year ago - 1,021, 35 92 
Two years ago. .1,021,500 77 
Five-year average .......... ag 


Ten-year average . “ee . 88 
*Revised 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and esstern Missouri: 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Dec. 19-23 . 570,250 189,204 85 
Previous week 570,250 *560,441 98 
Year ago .. . 671,400 503,260 75 
Two years ago 671,400 384,744 59 
Five-year average ..... es 68 


Teri-year average ........ oon 74 
*Revised. 





BUFFALO 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Dec 19-23 475,000 580,000 121 
Previous week 475,000 122 
Year ago ....... 459,500 102 
Two years ago .. 459,800 25 90 
Five-year AVeCTraBe ... nsec eeeuee 112 
TeN-YCAr AVETABE 2.0 2c ccscresocse 104 


Previous Dec. 20-24 
week 1954 


Dec. 22-26, 





526,835 














567,676 
1,2 1,178,418 987,581 
5 416,128 369,632 
384,744 384,368 
265,666 230,154 205,418 
2,984,255 2,535,256 2,473,834 
75 7 75 


Crop year flour production 
-——July 1 to—— 











vec. 21-25, Dec. 22-26, Dec. 23, 
1953 1952 1955 
68 63 17,152,049 17 5 
77 72 31,988,334 31, 5 
90 80 10,828,056 13,773,915 
59 57 14,12 05 13,646,728 
66 56 7,487 3 7,481,971 
72 v7 81,583,777 83,390,927 


NORTHWEST 








Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Dee. 19-23 208,243 87 
Previous week *239,263 101 
Year ago : 178,728 7 
Two years ago 177,192 69 
Five-year average .........6+>. Ses 78 
Ten-YOaAF AQVOTARE . isc vee sess tener 76 


*Revised. 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 





eluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and lowa: 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Dec. 19-23 454,500 419,573 92 

Previous week *439,056 97 

Year ago ‘ 388,948 80 

Two years ago .. 552,000 320,081 66 

Five-year AVera®e 2.2.6.6. eeeeeee 78 

Ten-year average ......... ‘nen eee 76 





*Revised 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 


Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 





5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Dec. 19-23 «++ 216,200 195,000 91 
Previous week y 200 194,918 91 
Year ago 5,000 162,081 7 

Two years ago 0,000 153,763 72 

PR Dg ccc cuts cuctsue 76 
Ten-year average ........cdseeeee8 7 


Portiand and Interior Oregon Mills 









Dec. 19-23 ..... 138,750 96,681 69 
Previous week .. 138,750 100,321 72 
Year ago .«+ 133,200 103,585 77 
Two years ag 122,000 76,391 57 
Five-year AVeragme .....2.eeeeens : 74 
eo) er eo ery oe 77 


M‘LLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed 


n tons for week e 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Ne 


nding Dec. 23, and prior two weeks, together 
braska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 


Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


p Southwest* 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date 


Weekly ¢ 








Dec, 19-23 ..... 25 646,751 12,672 
Prev. week . me 113,691 
Two wks, ago .. 13,711 
1954 2 11,456 
1953 20,39 10,027 
WOGRZ! occ cs acic ss 19,907 640,850 9,868 
1951 .. < eee 19,919 648,774 11,992 


*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. 


-Northwest*— co 





St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 


Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 


Buffalot— -—Combined**- 


trop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date production to date production to date 





347,525 11,722 219,220 50,390 1,213,496 
11,766 151,699 
11,676 51,206 
340,062 9,469 44,887 1,242,383 
363,181 5,826 36,243 1,229,905 
500 7,384 37,249 1,390,450 
270,146 6,495 255,326 38,406 1,174,246 


TtAll mills. tRevised, 





tein the range was 912 @28¢ and for 
14% 15% @34¢ over. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Dec. 23 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard ..- -$2.15% @2.48 


No. 2 Dark and Hard....... 2.14% @2.47% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.13% @2.45% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard.. -». 2.12%@2.43% 
We. 1 BOG oo 6'. Seas e Sbwe ou’ . 2.13% @2.16 

Ma BS WOR) . cccsdic Cerise 2.12% @2,15% 
ee SP errs sy. . «« 2.11% @2,14% 
No. 4 Red—..:...- ive 4 2.10% @2.13% 


At Ft. Worth, ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was quoted Dec. 23 at 
$2.38@2.39, with 13% protein at 
$2.3914 @2.40%4, delivered Texas com- 
mon points. Demand was reported 


fair and supplies adequate. 

Export business continued to be 
worked last week, with Korea taking 
a cargo of white wheat early in the 
week and Japan taking three and 
one half cargoes of white wheat the 
middie of the week. Japanese pur- 
chases are reported to be the last 
until mid-January. Shipment of -the 
wheat is for January-February, with 
the wheat to be furnished by- the 
government. Japan also purchased 
some Canadian and Australian wheat: 
and barley. Mill purchases are lim- 
ited to small amounts and are no 
influence on the market. Crop condi- 
tions are still uncertain. 
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©. W. Akin 


R. M. Hersey 


Judson Bemis Named Executive Vice 
President of Bemis Bro. Bag Co.; 


Other Promotions Announced 


ST. LOUIS—F. G. Bemis, president 
of Bemis Bro. Bag Co., has announced 
several organizational and personnel 
changes in the company, effective 
Jan. 1, 1956. 

Judson Bemis, presently a_ vice 
president, director and the director 
of central operations, with offices in 
Minneapolis, will become executive 
vice president, a newly-created posi- 
tion. He will be replaced as director 





Price Equivalents 
Revised by USDA 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced Dec. 
20 revised maximum priee equiva- 
lents for East and Gulf Coast export, 
during the period of closed naviga- 
tion on the Great Lakes and St. Law- 
rence River. The equivalents take ac- 
count of (1) the increased costs of 
moving the basic class of wheat, from 
Fort William/Port Arthur, Canada, 
to East Coast ports for export during 
the winter months, and (2) current 
ocean freight rates. 

The maximum equivalent prices 
bulk basis, f.o.b. vessel, equal to $2.05 
bu. for No. 1 Manitoba Northern bulk 
wheat in-store Fort William/Port 
Arthur for export during closed navi- 
gation are as follows: East Coast to 
all destinations $2.27; Gulf Coast to 
the Americas $2.27 and to all other 
destinations $2.23. 

The USDA announcement pointed 
out that the equivalents are compara- 
ble to the agreement basic maximum 
price and are not to be confused with 
the prevailing International Wheat 
Agreement selling price level. 

During the period Dec. 14-20, in- 
clusive, the Commodity Credit Corp. 
confirmed sales of 7,183,000 bu. of 
wheat, including wheat flour in terms 
of wheat equivalent under IWA 
against 1955-56 year quotas. 
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Pennsylvania Tax 
Bill Defeated 


HARRISBURG, PA. — Pennsyl- 
vania’s proposed 34%% manufactur- 
ers excise tax was defeated Dec. 14 
by the State Senate Republican ma- 
jority. The vote against Gov. George 
M. Leader’s second tax program was 
strictly along party lines. 

Several groups of manufacturers 
attacked the bill at Nov. 30 and Dec. 
1 public hearings for its “extremely 
harmful! effect on the economy of the 
state, its complexities and discrimina- 
tory provisions” and pressed for re- 
enactment of a state sales tax simi- 
lar to the tax which expired on 
Aug. 30. 


of central operations by T. H. Ashton, 
now manager of the Omaha plant and 
sales division. C. W. Akin, assistant 
director of sales, will become man- 
ager at Omaha. 

R. M. Hersey, manager of the Min- 
neapolis general sales division, a di- 
rector, and assistant director of sales 
in charge of interdivisional accounts, 
will become sales director for national 
accounts and will devote full time 
to this activity, which is also a newly- 
created function in the company. He 
will be succeeded as manager of the 
Minneapolis general sales division by 
J. H. Eastman, and M. F. P. Dallison 


will be special account executive 
there. 
Judson Bemis, who with F. G. 


Bemis is a grandson of the company’s 
founder, became active with the com- 
pany in 1937 at the Omaha bag fac- 
tory, where he worked in various 
phases of the factory operation. In 
1939 he entered the Boston office and 
later that year transferred to the 
general offices in St. Louis, in the ac- 
counting and auditing department. 
In 1940: Mr. Bemis moved to the 
St. Louis sales division, and in 1942 
was transferred to Minneapolis as 
acting manager. He was appointed 
manager there in 1945, and was ap- 
pointed director of central operations 


J. H. Eastman M. F. P. Dallison 


in 1952. Mr. Bemis was elected a 
director of the company in 1939, be- 
came assistant secretary in 1941, and 
was elected a vice president in 1946. 
He expects to make Minneapolis his 
headquarters. 

Mr. Ashton joined Bemis in 1919 
as a salesman at the Omaha sales di- 
vision and became sales manager 
there in 1932. He was named man- 
ager of the Omaha plant and sales 
division in 1942. 

Mr. Akin’s career in the bag in- 
dustry started in 1932 when he joined 
the Jaite Co. at St. Helens, Ore. 
Jaite’s St. Helens plant was pur- 
chased by Bemis in 1941, and Mr. 
Akin became sales manager under 
Bemis ownership in 1946. In 1948 he 
was appointed supervisor of paper 
bag sales for the entire company and 
transferred to the general offices in 
St. Louis. He was named assistant 
director of sales in 1953. 

Mr. Hersey was employed by Bemis 
in 1914. In 1915 he went to the Bemis 
paper mill at Peoria, and in 1919 
transferred to Minneapolis. He was 
made manager of the Minneapolis 
general sales division in 1940, and 
was appointed assistant director of 
sales for interdivisional accounts in 
1951. He was elected to the board of 
directors in 1953. 

Mr. Eastman and Mr. Dallison both 
joined Bemis at the Minneapolis cen- 
tral sales division, and both have 
been engaged in sales work for the 
entire length of their association with 
the company. 





Importance of Sales 


to Every 


Food Industry Operation 
Stressed by Pillsbury Official 


CHICAGO — At graduation cere- 
monies here recently for the 68th 
commencement of the American In- 
stitute of Baking, George Pillsbury, 
vice president in charge of the bak- 
ing division of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, pointed out that “sales 
are everybody’s business.” 

Mr. Pillsbury told the 40 baking 
industry members graduating from 
the AIB that not enough people in 
the baking industry think about sales. 
He illustrated the importance of more 
thought being given to sales as well 
as production by pointing out that: 

The country is geared to produce 
more than it can consume. 

A great number of the companies 
that go out of business each year do 
so because they spent more time 
thinking about production than they 
did about selling their products. 

The baking and allied industries 
have a greater reason to be interested 
in sales because of the continuing de- 
cline in wheat flour consumption. 

“Other foods have been outselling 
us and taking a share of the food 
market away from us,” Mr. Pills- 


bury said. 


Portions of Mr. Pillsbury’s address 
follow: 

The baking industry has done a 
much better job than the flour millers 
because it has increased its 
business by getting the housewife to 
do less home baking, and fortunately, 
the population has kept on growing. 
But, just think of what our business 
would be today if we still had 19% 
of the food-dollar instead of 11%. 
Why, there is no doubt that the bak- 
ing industry and the milling indus- 
try would be two of the most pros- 
perous industries today. But we were 
out-sold. 

We have three good reasons to 
think about sales. We have the pro- 
duction facilities—our companies’ 
success depends on sales and other 
foods have been doing a better job. 

Now I would like to come to the 
point of my talk—namely, that you 
men who most probably will begin 
your career as production men in the 
baking industry not only must pro- 
duce the best baked foods’ as you 
learned here, but also must remem- 
ber that sales is your business, too. 

Another way to put it: Production 
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and sales are “inseparable.” This was 
recently said by Charles Golden of 
the Holsum Bakers in Tampa at the 
Southern Bakers Assn. Production 
Conference in Atlanta. Here is a suc- 
cessful baker saying that all of you 
are as much of the sales team as the 
man out front or on the route. Row- 
land Clark put it another way when 
he said “sales start at the mixer.” 
Here is why: 

To begin with, when your bakery 
decides on a product, they first have 
looked at the market to see if this 
product fulfills a need among their 
present or potential customers. In 
other words, it isn’t something that 
a production department would like to 
make because “it fits in’; but rather, 
it is a product that your presént 
customers and maybe the customers 
of your competitors want. So your 
job is to help sales by making every 
effort to adapt your production to 
what your sales department has de- 
termined the consumer wants. They 
are much closer to the customer than 
you—and they may have even con- 
ducted consumer or market surveys 
or tests to find out as closely as pos- 
sible what the customer wants. 


This leads me into my second and 
final point. All areas of a business 
must perform consistently if sales are 
to be maintained or increased. Far 
more important than introduction of 
new products is the continued uni- 
formity—and if possible continued im- 
provement—of our present products. 


All of us look for a certain value 
when we buy a baked food. We know 
what it was like last week and last 
month, and we expect it to be as good 
or better when we buy it again. If it 
isn’t, we take our business to another 
baker or even worse, to some. other 
food. This fact is most important 
when you are selling the housewife. 
If you ever let her down, you prob- 
ably will never hear about it, but 
also, she probably will never buy your 
product again. Or if she does, it will 
only be after a long period of lost 
sales and a lot of expensive advertis- 
ing and sales promotion; advertis- 
ing and sales promotion are mar- 
velous to help get a customer to try 
your product once. Almost everyone 
likes to try something new, but to 
bring her back a second time is 
awfully difficult and very expensive. 

So we see that you, who soon will 
be taking jobs in the baking industry 
or with those who serve it, have a 
tremendous responsibility to expand 
your sales. First, we have the pro- 
duction facilities, we have competi- 
tors fighting for our share of the 
market, and we have had a decline 
in per capita consumption of all 
wheat products; so more sales are 
terribly important. Second, you who 
may never be in the sales depart- 
ment, are ultimately as responsible 
for sales as anyone in your organiza- 
tions. You can help sales when a new 
product is being considered, and new 
products are sparking all businesses. 
And, most important, you can help 
sales by never letting any of your 
products lose the faith of your cus- 
tomers. 
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Correction 


The demonstration on bulk flour 
handling reported in last week’s is- 
sue as having taken place in Detroit 
Dec. 16, was held earlier in the fall. 
The story was on the development of 
a new bulk flour transfer unit by the 
Fuller Co., Catasauqua, Pa., first 
shown during the bulk demonstra- 
tion of International Milling Co. some 
time ago. 

















Smeets temas 
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ROCHESTER PROMOTION—George S. Pillsbury, vice president of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis (left), and William H. Schonleber, chairman of the Ro- 
chester, N.Y., Bake-O-Rama show, right, peek in the oven as Walter G. Bauer 
of Brooklyn, president of the New York State bakers association, opens door. 
They were among the more than 4,000 guests at the opening day of a show 
sponsored by the Rochester Master Bakers Assn. and staged in the Rochester 
Museum of Arts and Sciences. 





Expenditures for 


Foods Higher 


NEW YORK Food and grocery 
consumption in 1955 set a new high 
record, and even further increases 
are in prospect for 1956, according to 
Paul S. Willis, president, Grocery 
Manufacturers of America. “Total 
food expenditures in 1955 
have apparently established a new 
all-time record of about $68 billion, 
compared with $64% billion in 1954 
and $16 billion in 1939,” he said, “and 
with population continuing to grow, 


consume! 


and with consumer income on the 
increase, food spending can readily 
top $71 billion next year.” 

Taking a longer look ahead, Mr. 


Willis foresaw the distinct possibility 
of a $100 billion annual food expendi- 
ture by 1965—provided grocery man- 
ufacturers and distributors would 
work even “harder and smarter” to 
meet the increasingly effective com- 
petition of other industries which are 
bidding so vigorously for a larger 
share of the consumer’s dollar. “A 
sizeable share of food and grocery 
expenditures are already in the dis- 
eretionary category, and there is no 
automatic factor which will keep 
grocery purchases climbing,” he stat- 
ed. “The grocery industry will grow 
only if the people in it make it grow. 
Rising income and a growing popula- 
tion provide a wonderful potential. It 
is up to us in the industry to convert 
that market potential into a sales 
reality.” 

“American consumers, already the 
best and most conveniently fed in 
the world, can look forward to a 
continuing abundant supply of well- 
known food and grocery products, 
plus a continuing flow of new and 
improved products from the labora- 


tories and test kitchens of the na- 
tion’s grocery manufacturers,” said 
Mr. Willis. He noted that grocery 


manufacturers are spending about 
$100 million a year on product and 
market research to bring the home- 
maker new and better groceries. 
“Abvut one third of today’s grocery 
department sales are on items that did 
not exist 10 years ago, or were there 
only in token quantities. As com- 
pared with 1929, about half the sales 


of present-day grocery departments 
are on items introduced since that 
date. New grocery products with their 
built-in kitchen services are leading 
the sales parade.” 

As it applies to brands, Mr. Willis 
said, consumers are showing steadily 
increasing preference for the well- 
known advertised brands of grocery 
products. In a study made for presen- 
tation to the recent GMA annual con- 
vention, the A. C. Nielsen Co. found 
that for 41 commodity groups sur- 
veyed, major advertised brands ac- 
counted for 76% of the market as 
compared with 74% in 1951. Because 
of their popularity with consumers, 
these brands have a distinct sales 
and inventory advantage to grocery 
distributors. As a group they have a 
64% greater turnover than other 
brands, and stores stocking a wide 
assortment of these leading brands 
reap a real sales benefit. The Nielsen 
study showed that stores stocking 
seven brands of a given classification 
have sales ranging from 48% to 375% 
greater than stores stocking only 
one brand. 





Missouri-Kansas 
Joint Meeting Set 


KANSAS CITY The Missouri- 
Kansas Bakers Assn. will have a 
joint one-day meeting Jan. 25 at the 
Elms Hotel, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
The program will be devoted to both 
wholesale and retail topics. 

The meeting will begin with a gen- 
eral session at 10 a.m., and the after- 
noon session will be divided into sep- 
arate sections for wholesale and re- 
tail bakers. Presidents David New- 
sam of the Missouri association and 
Merle Hatteburg of the Kansas or- 
ganization will be co-chairman of the 
wholesale session, and William Eller- 
brock, St. Louis, and Sam Pasternak, 
Kansas City, will be co-chairman of 
the retail section. 

George H. Buford, Flour Mills -of 
America, Inc., secretary of the Mis- 
souri group, reports that a_ well- 
known sports figure will be a guest 
speaker at the noon luncheon and 
there will be a dinner dance in the 
evening to complete the agenda. 
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Slump Conditions Hit 


Canadian Flour Trade 


TORONTO—Canadian mills report- 
ed an output of only 1,771,223 bbl. 
of flour for October, compared with 
1,942,689 bbl. for the same month 
a year ago. Production for October 
was 21,161 bbl. below the September 
figure of 1,792,384 bbl. 

Total production for the first three 
months of the current crop year is 
5,244,785 bbl. compared with 5,687,156 
for the corresponding period a year 
ago. 

Mills reporting for October aver- 
aged 78.2% of their combined rated 
capacity of 90,619 bbl. for a 25-day 
working period. In September they 
worked 79.7% of their combined ca- 
pacity of 89,974 bbl. for a 25-day 
working period. 

Wheat milled in October amounted 
to 7,964,143 bu. including 520,239 bu. 
of Ontario winter wheat, while in 
October last year milled wheat was 
8,579,388 bu. including 583,694 bu. of 
winter wheat. 

Ontario winter wheat flour pro- 
duced in October totaled 113,108 bbl. 
down from 130,290 bbl. produced in 
the same month in 1954. Total vol- 
ume of this type of flour for the 
first three months of the current 
crop year is 342,384 bbl. against 404,- 
907 bbl. produced during the similar 
period of last year. The volume of 
winter wheat flour produced in Sep- 
tember was 110,046 bbl. 

Millfeed production for October 
was 61,399 tons compared with 63,504 
tons in the same month a year ago. 
The breakdown of the present total 
is bran 27,019 tons, shorts 24,301 tons 
and middlings 10,079 tons. Millfeed 
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production for the first three months 
of the current crop year totaled 181,- 
072 tons, compared with 187,537 tons 
in the similar three months of 1954. 
———SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 
750,000-BU. ELEVATOR 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Riffe 
Bros., Inc., grain firm operating in 
Oklahoma, Texas and Kansas, has 
announced plans to begin construc- 
tion of a new 750,000-bu. elevator at 
Sublette, Kansas. Completion of the 
plant is expected in time for the next 
crop. 
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PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 
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ATOMIC ENERGY IN AGRICUL- 
TURE—-That the day is coming near- 
er when atomic energy will play an 
important part in agricultural de- 
velopment was indicated recently at 
a conference held in Geneva to dis- 
cuss the peaceful uses of a power 
that hitherto had been looked upon 
as chiefly a destructive element of 
warfare. 

The conference was told that the 
destructive power of radiation has 
been used to control insect infesta- 
tions in grain and cereal products at 
costs comparing favorably with other 
methods such as fumigation, Research 
workers have used radioactive iso- 
topes to trace the life cycle of de- 
structive insects, and their parasites, 
in order to develop more effective 
methods of control. The Canadians 
have used cobalt-60 to label wire- 
worms in order to allow their move- 
ments to be followed underground. 

Piant breeders, the conference was 
informed, have exposed plants in the 
early flowering stages, and their 
seeds, to irradiation in order to pro- 
duce mutations. Irradiation also pro- 
duces mutations in disease-producing 
organisms, creating new races of such 
diseases as rusts and smuts attack- 
ing grains. By developing the new 
races artificially under controlled con- 
ditions, the plant breeder may be able 
to anticipate the disease resistance 
requirements of his crop and breed 
varieties with greater resistance to 
the new races before they develop 
naturally in the field as they have in 
the past. 
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TRADE, THE SURPLUS SOLUTION 
—-The problem of agricultural sur- 
pluses in some countries and short- 
ages in others will never be resolved, 
said Richard Uhlmann, president of 
the Uhlmann Grain Co., in a recent 
farm forum at the College of Agri- 
culture, University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia, unless nations trade on a 
basis profitable to all. It is ironical, 
he declared, that surpluses are con- 
sidered a problem in the U.S. at a 
time when two out of three members 
of the human race go to bed hungry 
every evening. ’ 
Mr. Uhimann said that surpluses 


were always regarded until recently 
as one of the great assets of the 
U.S. As in the case of every new 


nation, this country in its early years 
depended upon foreign capital for its 
development. It would have been im- 
possible in early pioneer days to have 
built railroads or to have developed 
industries without large loans from 
abroad. The interest on these loans 
was paid through excess of exports 
over imports. e 

Due to the rapid development of 
this country, the tables were grad- 
ually turned and, from a debtor na- 
tion, this country became a creditor 
nation. Without foreign trade it 
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would probably have taken much 
longer to develop the country to its 
present position. 

Mr. Uhimann said he thought that 
preceding World War I agricultural 
conditions were normal and just 
about ideal. This was true not only 
in the U.S. but in the rest of the 
world as well. On the average, the 
world produced very nearly its annual 
requirements. 

This was changed following the 
war. Russia dropped out of the pic- 
ture as an exporter and Canada, 
Argentina, and Australia joined the 
U.S. as major exporters of agricul- 
tural products. 

Not stopping to discuss the plight 
of farmers in the 1930's, Mr. Uhlmann 
said the major problem with agricul- 
tural surpluses had come since the 
end of World War II. Agricultural 
products from this country and others 
quickly revived a tired, war-torn and 
hungry world. Today, ships that used 
to carry these products to other coun- 
tries are part of a moth-ball fleet 
used to store surplus goods. 

In considering present problems, 
Mr. Uhlmann said he believed wheat 
and cotton cause the greatest head- 
aches. As for wheat, even with heavy 
curtailment of acreages, the point had 
not been reached to stop the carry- 
over reserves year after year. Corn 
surplus seemed to him to be a result 
of shifting cotton and wheat acreages 
to feedgrains. 

Troubles started to pile up when 
the export demand dropped a few 
years ago. In the crop year ended 
June 30, 1949, the U.S. cleared more 
than 500 million bushels of wheat 
and flour—more than any nation of 
the world had ever shipped in a 
similar period. This no longer seemed 
possible. 

1 Going to the feedgrain situation, he 
said that it needed tu be recognized 
that even though the production of 
corn, oats, barley and sorghums had 
been expanded, these crops could be 
taken care of more easily since ani- 
mal consumption had increased at a 
rapid rate. 
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& 3% & WHEAT IN THE DUN- 
GEON—Castles in Spain—the real, 
not the imaginary—are being con- 
verted into silos. Officials of the 
Spanish Wheat Service, plagued by 
surpluses, are going to store wheat 
in the dungeons, the turrets and the 
banqueting halls. 

The government has acquired Tor- 
relobaton Castle, in the province of 
Valladolid, and Arevalo Castle in 
Avila. Montealigue and Esquena, 
both in Valladolid, are on the list 
for acquisition, and others, located 
in the wheat growing areas, may be 
secured. 

Some Spaniards look upon the use 
of their ancient castles for such 
purposes as akin to sacrilege. They 





feel that the buildings should be re- 
tained for their historical interest, 
restored and renovated as cultural 
and educational institutions, or con- 
verted into “paradores,” resting 
places for tourists, which has been 
the fate of some of the castles. 

The National Wheat Service, as 
part of its bargain, is required to 
restore the castles when they have 
served as silos, and to preserve their 
external architecture. Wheat may go 
in, but the castles will go on. 


e@®ee 
25 Years Ago: 


G. L. Van Lanen became vice presi- 
dent of the Wabasha (Minn.) Roller 
Mill Co. He had been in this com- 
pany’s employment since boyhood. 

Death claimed William McDonald, 
aged 85, a pioneer operative miller of 
the Southwest, at his home in Chula 
Vista, Cal. For 35 years he was 
superintendent for the J. C. Lysle 
Milling Co., Leavenworth, Kansas. 

Heart failure ended the life of 
Frank J. Becker, aged 70, a pioneer 
four miller of Texas. After serving 
for several years as an executive of 
the Houston Maid Mills, later the 
American Maid Flour Mills, he or- 
ganized a flour brokerage business in 
Dallas. 

Production of self-rising fours in 
the U.S. had passed the 10-million- 
barrel mark. 

Shreve M. Archer became presi- 
dent, and R. W. Goodell vice presi- 
dent of the Commander - Larabee 
Corp. 

A. F. Gerhard’s “Handbock for 
Bakers,” destined to be a best seller 
in the baking industry, came from the 
presses of The Northwestern Miller 
and American Baker. 


THE WEEK AFTER 
CHRISTMAS 


From the Eastman Research or- 
ganization, New York City, comes a 
contribution that appropriately rates 
and adorn the poets’ corner of this 
week’s Yesterday, Today & Tomor- 
row page. It contains a philosophy 
that may be useful in many places. 
Here are the helpful lines: 


’Twas the week after Christmas and 
all through the house 

There was nagging and fretting twixt 
husband and spouse, 

Twixt Willie and Susie, the dog and 
the cat, 

Why even the car had come up with 
a flat. 

The tree which had dazzled with 
color and light 

Was shedding and drooping in pitiful 
plight. 

The tempers were short and each 
face wore a frown. 

And the mantlepiece Santa seemed 
sadly let down. 
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Pop’s gift to his wife had been 
promptly returned, 

So Mother was grumpy and Father 
was burned; 

The Spirit of Christmas, too often 
the case, 

Had picked up his traps and aban- 
doned the place. 


In this situation you’d scarcely have 
thought 

What joy and what gladness their 
Christmas had brought, 

With merriment ringing and faces 
aglow, 

At the dawning of Christmas one 
short week ago. 

The pitcher that’s full can be emptied 
too soon, 

And life is so much like a child’s 
balloon; 

When blown to its limit 
from the strain 

And the effort to fill it seems futile 
and vain. 


it bursts 


Perhaps at the moment some thought 
of this kind 

Had suddenly flashed on the young 
child’s mind, 

For Willie grew quiet and wandered 
about 

As if thinking of 
puzzling it out. 

He burst out with “Daddy, what I 
want to know 

Is what happened to Christmas and 
where did it go?” 

His dad looked perplexed, so he tried 
to explain, 

“Why can’t we have Christmas all 
over again?” 


something and 


As this was a poser, both father and 
mother 

Stopped still in their tracks and just 
looked at each other; 

And the father remarked as he rose 
from his chair, 

“It strikes me that Willie has got 
something there.” 

The frowns left their faces, 
cares were forgot, 

And mother was smiling and saying, 
“Why not?” 

The man left the room; 
minutes more 

A jolly Santa Claus stood 
door. 


What fun they all had! Why you 
never did see 

A merrier Christmas or lovelier tree. 

Such shouts and such laughter you 
never have heard, 

While the dog wagged his tail and 
the pussy cat purred; 

And when Willie and Susie that night 
went to bed, 

And both were tucked in and their 
prayers had been said, 

They looked up and smiled, “What a 
wonderful day! 

Let’s hang onto Christmas and keep 
it that way. 

Let’s play that it’s Christmas again 
and again.” 

And Mother and Father both mur- 
mured “AMEN!” 


their 
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NOURISHING THE COMPETITION 


NE of the major forces in the vast pile-up of 
O agricultural surpluses in this country— 
secondary to price supports and subsidies, yet of 
critical importance—is the build-up of agriculture 
in so-called “underdeveloped countries,” under the 
benevolent rehabilitation measures in which this 
country has been a major participant. Attention 
is directed to this influence by. Gwynn Garnett, 
administrator of the Foreign Agricultural Service 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, who said 
in a recent address before the Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universities: 

“Important developments are taking place in 
agricultural production and consumption, in both 
the developed and the underdeveloped nations. 
These developments are beginning to change trade 
patterns, and will have an increasingly important 
effect in the years immediately ahead. All over 
the world things are happening that will affect 
American agriculture because of their impact 
on exports of U.S. farm products. The most sig- 
nificant changes are in underdeveloped countries. 
The economy of these countries is mostly agri- 
cultural. Their governments are young and strug- 
gling for strength and political reinforcement. 
Great efforts are being made toward economic 
developments. Particular emphasis is being placed 
on agricultural development, for both its political 
and its economic appeal. Increased production of 
wheat, rice, cotton and tobacco is emphasized in 
most agricultural development programs. Plan- 
ners and managers of the agricultural programs 
of these countries feel secure in the belief that 
the increased production either will be consumed 
at home or exported to industrial countries to 
earn foreign exchange to further accelerate gen- 
eral economic development. As a result of the 
emphasis on agriculture in economic development 
programs, it is reasonable to expect a sustained 
rate of increase in agricultural production at a 
rate of from 3 to 5% a year, compared to popula- 
tion increases of around 14% a year. Most inter- 
nationally traded farm products are already soft- 
ening as a result of the first impacts of these 
developments. 

“The prospect is that the production for ex- 
port of those farm products that normally move 
in world trade will increase during the next three 
to five years at a rate in excess of the population 
increase and the demand. Markets for these prod- 
ucts are likely to become more troubled than at 
present as a result of the widespread emphasis 
over the world in increasing the production of 
these crops without regard to the demand. These 
developments will exert pressure to restrict ex- 
ports of U.S. farm products 

“In Europe, which is our best customer, gov- 
ernmental programs and policies can be expected 
to increase the production of food grains. We can- 
not look for an expansion in cotton consumption. 
There should be some expansion in markets for 
feedgrains, vegetable oils, animal by-products, 
tobacco, and fruit—but the U.S. share will depend 
on our trading policies, prices and merchandising 
efforts. 

“In the Middle East, today’s existing political 
ferment accentuates public attention on agricul- 
tural development. In Egypt, for example, build- 
ing of the High Aswan Dam, with its irrigation 
potential, is of great political importance. It can 
be expected that over the next few years, the 
Middie East will export increased amounts of 
cotton, wheat and rice. 

“India’s agriculture continues to improve. With 
the aid of good weather, production recently has 
been increasing at 7 to 10% a year. Over the next 
10 years, there is good reason to expect agricul- 
tural production to increase at a rate of around 
four percent a year, compared to population 
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growth of around one and one-quarter percent. 
This trend carried forward indicates the likelihood 
that India is headed toward becoming an exporter 
of some agricultural products. 


“In 1954 Japan was our best customer for 
farm products, taking a total of $417 million 
worth. Japan was our best market that year for 
cotton, wheat, rice, soybeans and tallow. But the 
Japanese imbalance of trade with the dollar areas 
in 1954 was approximately one-half billion dollars. 
Japan has a clearly stated policy of shifting its 
dollar trade in farm products to sterling and non- 
dollar areas as rapidly as possible. 

“The International Wheat Agreement was de- 
signed to stabilize world wheat prices and hold 
down uneconomical production of wheat in na- 
tions which, it was rightly feared, would strive 
for self-sufficiency. This goal was never reached, 
as world wheat production statistics clearly attest. 
The traditional competitors for world markets 
have been resuscitated and have arrived on the 
export scene, along with newcomers. The same 
condition confronts cotton,: which soon may be 
driven from world markets unless we make the 
probably futile attempt to prop it up with a sub- 
sidy well below the artificial levels of support 
now maintained. 


“In its early days, the Economic Cooperative 
Administration, as it was then known, was the 
big stimulant for wheat, feed grain and cotton 
exports since virtually all of those exports were 
financed through Marshall Plan grants. As the 
nation and the world watched the phenomenal re- 
covery of Western Europe, it was not realized by 
the starry-eyed planners of world economy that 
the blush of financial welfare illuminating U‘S. 
agriculture was a deceptive fever resulting from 
the gifts of wheat, cotton and corn paid for by 
U.S. taxpayers, among whom were our farmers.” 

This same illusory fever of prosperity has 
illuminated other corners of the One World do- 
gooding. Repairing the war damage to European 
flour mills presumably made dollar power avail- 
able in the export market for other goods, though 
not, certainly, for U.S. flour. The restored mills 
have been nourished into more vigorous competi- 
tion with U.S. mills. 

In point, too, is the current news that the 
International Cooperation Administration ‘is to 
help Turkey finance the construction of storage 
facilities for half a million tons of wheat. Thus, 
in aiding Turkey to prepare for the luxury of a 
surplus, do we add to the difficulty of disposing 
of our own. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ADVERTISING’S SOCIAL DUTY 


DVERTISING’S economic function and value 
have been too well demonstrated and are too 
well understood to need added ideological promo- 
tion. To those whose business fortunes and liveli- 
hoods are founded upon the secure establishment 
of advertising in the house of business enterprise 
it is nonetheless gratifying to hear the repeated 
assurances of great captains of industry—such an 
assurance, for example, as that of Harry A. Bullis 
of General Mills, who said at the sixth annual 
joint luncheon meeting of the Advertising Club 
of Louisville, Ky., and the Louisville Better Busi- 
ness Bureau: 
“In our expanding economy during the past ten 
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years, advertising has made a vital economic con- 
tribution. I believe strongly that economic expan- 
sion will continue in the years ahead and that, as 
the pace quickens, advertising will play an even 
more forceful role as the mass selling agent of 
American business. 

“The advertisements of many companies are 
more than just good selling. They are also good 
economic teaching, since they demonstrate that 
in America we have mass markets because we 
have mass advertising—which in turn permits 
greater quantities of goods to be sold at relatively 
lower prices. This results in higher wages to 
workers, greater tax payments to government and 
greater profits to business enterprise.” 

But advertising, thinks Mr. Bullis, has still 
another vital role. “It is,” he says, “the most far 
reaching medium through which the American 
public is beginning to understand that business 
recognizes its social responsibilities. Honest, forth- 
right advertisements actually interpret business 
policies to consumers, thereby protecting business 
from unfounded hostility. 

“American business has gone a long way 
toward winning the confidence of consumers. Bet- 
ter Business Bureaus and Advertising Clubs’ have 
made a great contribution in developing self- 
discipline among advertisers. Businessmen have 
learned that fraudulent advertising and bad taste 
in appeals to the public are today economically 
stupid. 

“Your problem has been, how can we direct our 
efforts, whether oux business be large or small, 
so that we will get credit in the ledger of public 
opinion for doing something for society as well as 
for ourselves. We all know that public good will 
cannot be won overnight. Nor can it be main- 
tained, once it has been won, without continuing 
effort. We must make new good-will entries every 
day, if we are to hold the public confidence which 
we must have. * 

“Although we are now doing a good job of 
selling ourselves and our industrial system to the 
public, we must face up to the fact that the task 
has just started. Our job is to convince the public 
that the goal of business is identical with the 
goal of the average man—a better standard of 
living—not just for a chosen few, but for every- 
body.” 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


LABOR’S NEW RESPONSIBILITY 


HERE is little reason to doubt that the AFL- 

CIO merger will give greater political power 
and possibly greater economic power to organized 
labor. But the question remains, how will the 
power be used? 

Actually, it is too early to say, and business 
men would be wise not to form quick judgments 
based either on past examples of labor union irre- 
sponsibility or on the pious promises contained in 
the preamble to the new AFL-CIO constitution. 

If union leaders use their new power in the 
right way it will be to the great credit of or- 
ganized labor and perhaps to the benefit of the 
whole nation. 

On the other hand, abuse of this new power 
would almost surely bring faster and more drastic 
retribution than labor leaders have ever before 
experienced. 

When business men had vast economic and 
political power in an earlier stage of our national 
history they sometimes made the mistake of using 
their power unwisely. If labor leaders now make 
the same mistakes they will find public opinior. 
still ready to react against the abuses of power 
by any organized group. 

The merger therefore imposes on labor leaders 
an increasing measure of responsibility to the 
public. 
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Canadian Review ... 





indonesian Trade 


The Canadian millers are losing 
out to the American and Australian 


coravetition in the valuable Indo-. 


nesian flour market. Reports reach- 
ing Vancouver from Djakarta say 
that Canadian quotations are higher 
than U.S. price ideas and way beyond 
Australian asking rates. Of the three 
competing countries, Australia is get- 
ting the bulk of the business. 

The latest Indonesian quotations, 
c. & f., put Australian flour on the 
market at $4.17 cwt., American at 
$4.85, and Canadian at $5.35. Of the 
83,000 tons imported during the first 
nine months of this year, Australia 
supplied 70,600 tons and the U.S. 
12,200 tons. Canada shipped only 31 
tons, beaten even by Holland, the 
supplier of 76 tons. Australian quo- 
tations are’so low at the present time 
that 98% of the permits issued by 
the government are for that source. 

As an instance of the difficulty of 
Canadian mills getting into the mar- 
ket a recent case is quoted whereby 
a Djarkarta importer inquired as to 
the possibility of financing and ob- 
taining several thousand tons of flour 
from Canada. His own bank was un- 
able to extend full financial assist- 
ance but he found another bank will- 
ing to aid him. Then came the ques- 
tion of whether the Bureau of Ex- 
change would approve an import ap- 
plication for Canadian flour at its 
present high price. The answer was a 
definite refusal. Even when the im- 
porter, with an eye to quality, sug- 
gested mixing-in Canadian with Aus- 
tralian, the bureau would not give 
approval. 


Shipment Delay 


Once an importer has decided to 
buy Canadian flour he has to make 
a deal with the Canadian mill. The 
time necessary for this, plus trans- 
portation, sees the lapse of several 
months. This is a retarding factor to 
the extension of trade. The financial 
commitment necessary is important, 
too. Under the new system of import 
control in Indonesia, which became 
effective Sept. 1, flour is classified 
under goods in category 1 and an 
importer is required to pay a sur- 
charge of 50% on the c. & f. value. 
When he applies for a license to im- 
port the flour he must show that he 
has deposited with his bank the 
rupiah equivalent of the c. & f. value 
plus the surcharge. The total amount 
is subsequently transferred to the 
Bank of Indonesia -where it is held 
until the goods arrive in the country. 
After arrival the 100% equivalent of 
the c. & f. value is returned to the 
importer through his bank. In the 
meantime, the importer must also 
deposit with. his bank the rupiah 
equivalent of the foreign exchange 
needed to buy the flour. 

As a result of these regulations, it 
will be seen that the importer is re- 
quired to finance up to 250% of the 
value of the shipment. Thus, a trader 
is more inclined to purchase flour 
from Australia, rather than from 
North America, because the delivery 
time, and hence the release of his 
tied-up funds, is shorter. 


Bread Produetion 


The production of bread in Canada 
took a big leap in the third quarter 
of this year. Statistics compiled by 


the Dominion Bureau of Statisties 
show an over-all output of 413,213.- 
809 lb., compared with 380,537,677 in 
the same quarter a year ago. The 
first two quarters of this year showed 
production totals of 367,811,991 Ib 
and 387,791,604 lb. respectively. 

Total production for the year 1954 
was 1,496,668,416 Ib. valued at $174,- 
032,345. The average price of a pound 
of bread for the first three quarters 
of this year is 11.4¢ against 11.6¢ 
for 1954. 


U.S. Gift Wheat 

Canadian officials say that they are 
not concerned about the latest U.S. 
give-away program. (The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Dec. 20, page 9.) Canada, 
they say, has never complained about 
genuine relief assistance which is 
what this latest program is. The food 
gifts will go to 67 countries with the 
largest shipments destined for Ger- 
many, Greece, Italy, Austria, Yugo- 
slavia, Japan, India, Korea and Jor- 
dan. The first six are big customers 
for Canadian wheat but their indi- 
vidual shares of the total of 8 million 
bushels to be made available are not 
expected to be large. 

The Canadians, in the past, have 


made several contributions for char- 
itable relief and some of these have 
gone out in the form of flour. In- 
terest has been expressed in the hint 
conveyed to the U.S. millers that 
they should process the grain free of 
charge. On one occasion, a Canadian- 
gift shipment made under Red Cross 
auspices was milled without charge 
but the millers were allowed to keep 
the millfeed as compensation. 
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VANCOUVER RECORDS 


VANCOUVER—Two new records 
for grain loading have been set by 
terminal elevators here in the past 
two weeks. First the new Liberian 
freighter, Panaghiotis a week ago 
took out 492,000 bu. of wheat for 
Japan. The past week saw the clear- 
ance of the new Liberian steamer 
Mparmpa Christos for Gydina, Po- 
land, with a cargo of 515,200 bu. The 
previous mark for grain cargoes was 
set in 1931 when the freighter Chief 
Capilano sailed with 491,000 bu. 
bound for the Orient. Both the new 
record holders came to Vancouver on 
their maiden voyage from shipyards 
in Japan. They are owned by Greek 
interests. 
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Rust Losses Cut to 
9.5 Million Bushels 
In Canadian West — 


WINNIPEG—An estimated total of 
9.5 million bushels of the 1955 prairie 
wheat crop was claimed by leaf and 
stem rust. This compares with 120 
million bushels lost by the same in- 
fection in 1954, Dr. B. Peturson of 
the Federal Laboratory of Plant 
Pathology, told the 35th annual meet- 
ing of the Manitoba Agronomists re- 
cently. 

Variety tests showed that Thatcher 
and Redman carried light stem rust 
infection, but heavy leaf rust infec- 
tion in Manitoba, and yielded 15.3% 
less than Selkirk. In the eastern half 
of Saskatchewan where both types of 
rust infection were less prevalent 
than in Manitoba, Thatcher yielded 
7.7% less than Selkirk. In the west- 
ern half of Saskatchewan where rust 
infestation was light, Selkirk yielded 
only 1.3% better than Thatcher. The 
variety Lee was equal to Selkirk in 
yields in western Saskatchewan, but 
3.6% less in eastern Saskatchewan 
and 6.2% less in Manitoba. 

Stem rust was less damaging than 
leaf rust to wheat in 1955. Oats suf- 
fered heavier losses from the rusts in 
the growing season of 1955 than did 
either wheat or barley. 








Foreign Commentary... By George E. Swarbreck 





Best Customer 


The U.K. ranks as the best cus- 
tomer for U.S. farm products. Out- 
ranked by Japan in the 1953-54 fiscal 
year, Britain has now recaptured the 
lead with the Japanese trailing. In 
third spot is Canada followed by the 
Netherlands and Western Germany. 

The Foreign Agricultural Service 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture comments that the main factors 
in the British come-back were the 
improved economic situation, firmer 
gold and dollar positions, more liberal 
import policies together with lower 
U.S. prices for some commodities. Ex- 
ports showing marked gains in quan- 
tity and value were wheat, tobacco, 
lard and cotton. Wheat shipments 
were 26 million bushels in 1954-55 
compared with only 3 million in the 
previous fiscal year. 

Each of the five leading customers 
took more than $200 million-worth 
of U.S. agricultural products in the 
year with British purchases totaling 
$436 million, an increase of 55% over 
the previous year. 

Noteworthy is the fact that each 
of the countries were helped back to 
economic recovery in the immediate 
postwar years by American aid pro- 
grams, starting with the Marshall 
Plan. Had it not been for this timely 
aid it is possible that none of these 
countries, and many others, too, 
would be in a position to buy Amer- 
ican goods and services. The dollars 
poured out are now beginning to pay 
off 


Rank Pays More 


Rank, Ltd., the British flour milling 
group headed by J. Arthur Rank who 
combines milling with movies, is in- 
creasing the dividend payable to ordi- 
nary stockholders. The distribution 
for the year ended Sept. 30 will be 


20% instead of 19% paid in 1953-54. 
For the current year an interim div- 
idend of 4% has been declared. 

The group’s net profit for 1954-55 
was $6,666,800 after taxes. In the 
previous year the profit was $5,420,- 
800. 


Grain Trade 


The international grain trade is 
showing increasing liveliness, accord- 
ing to marketmen. France has been 
successful in disposing of large quan- 
tities and prices have been increased 
in accordance with the level of de- 
mand. Egypt and Austria are ne- 
gotiating for supplies, with Canada 
cited as a likely seller. West German 
and British demands are higher than 
usual. 

Another market source states that 
both Rumania and Czechoslovakia 
are negotiating with the Canadian 
government for wheat on credit terms 
similar to those recently granted to 
Poland. In that case, Poland had to 
lay down 15% of the cash price, the 
balance being guaranteed by the gov- 
ernment. Hungary was reported re- 
cently to be in line for a similar deal 
but negotiations fell through because 
the Hungarians wished to pay out a 
smaller proportion in cash. This the 
Canadian government would not ac- 
cept. 


Aussie Crop 


The official Australian statistical 
service forecasts the current wheat 
crop at 188.6 million bushels from a 
sown area of about 10 million acres. 
Last year’s output was 166.5 million 
bushels while the 1953 crop yielded 
199 million. 

The average yield to the acre is 
assessed at 18.7 bu. against 15.9 bu. 
a year ago and 18.6 bu. in 1953. 

The Australian Wheat Board is 


faced with a heavy surplus and right 
now the officials are waging a major 
sales drive particularly among the 
eastern countries. Poland has been 
supplied recently on credit terms, a 
step the board was loath to take. 
But circumstances compelled them to 
deal on this basis. 


Fish Flour 


A report from South Africa says 
that after years of research the fish- 
ing industry has succeeded in pro- 
ducing a neutral flour from the maas- 


banker, a fish plentiful on South 
Africa’s western coast. 
The finished product, the report 


claims, is completely without smell 
or fishy taste and does not deteriorate 
in storage. 

The production of fish flour is not 
new. Even the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations 
has spent money on developing it to 
provide protein for children. The 
South African fish industry feels, 
however, that the new process will be 
ideal for large-scale production, using 
raw material sufficiently cheap to 
make the operation profitable. 

The protein is to to be used for the 
enrichment of bread. 
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BAKERY SHARE OFFER 

MONTREAL—Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., a subsidiary of 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., is mak- 
ing an offer to stockholders of Inter- 
City Baking Co., Ltd. to purchase 
their stock at $20 a share. Lake of 
the Woods holds stock control of 
Inter-City. The deadline for accep- 
tance of the offer is April 15, 1956. 

It is reported that the directors of 
Inter-City plan to accept the offer for 
their own holdings. The stock has 
been trading around $17 a share. 
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Heavy Wheat Supplies 


Evident in Australia 


MELBOURNE-—Harvesting of the 
Australian wheat crop is now under 
way and recent estimates indicate a 
figure of a little under 190 million 
bushels. 

Although Australia had a compara- 
tively small crop in 1954 the carry- 
over was reduced by only 2 million 
bushels to 92 million, so it is ap- 
parent that the Australians are go- 
ing to have a lot of wheat for dis- 
posal. (See Foreign Commentary, 
page 20.) 

Due to the damp spring and va- 
rious diseases, including some rust, 
there is likely to be a good deal of 
underweight wheat although, as yet, 
there is little indication of quality. 
Probably most of it will be in New 
South Wales, with a smaller propor- 
tion in Victoria. 

Mills engaged in the export busi- 
ness are running better time, rough- 
ly about an average of two shifts 
a day or 70% of rated capacity. This 
has been due to a flurry of buying 
from Indonesia but traders say it is 
anybody’s guess how long this will 
last. 

The Australian Wheat Board has 
made a small reduction in the price 
of wheat for home consumption but 
this is not expected to increase the 
use of this grain for stock feed in 
appreciable quantities. There is no 
corn in Australia and wheat is the 
basic grain. A trader comments: “One 
cannot help feeling that if the board 
had made a substantial reduction, it 
could have stimulated sales in this 
direction.” 

On the feed milling front it is re- 
ported that quite a few new com- 
panies are entering the business, 
making it possible that capacity in 
Australia will exceed demand. 
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Canadian Exports 


WINNIPEG — Canada cleared 
slightly more than 2,900,000 bu. of 
wheat and flour for export in the 
week ended Dec. 22 with the total 
almost identical with the week pre- 
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vious. Flour accounted for the equiva- 
lent of 708,000 bu. of which 292,000 
was for International Wheat Agree- 
ment purchasers. 

IWA wheat sales amounted to 622,- 
000 bu. with Japan taking 490,000, 
Belgium 78,000, the Netherlands 54,- 
000. Class 2 wheat sales of 1,576,000 
bu. included 1,172,000 bu. to the U.K. 
and 371,000 to Malta. Belgium was 
the other buyer. 
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Edgar S. McFadden 
Cited for Developing 


Rust-Resistant Wheat 


ATLANTA, GA.—A major scien- 
tific honor was given to Edgar S. Mc- 
Fadden this week for his develop- 
ment of the “first rust-resistant bread 
wheat.” 

Dr. McFadden, a professor of 
agronomy in the Texas A&M College 
System, received the John Scott 
medal and $1,000 at the convention 
of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science (AAAS). 

The award was set up by the will 
of the Scotch chemist for whom it is 
named. It is administered by City 
Trusts of Philadelphia and presented 
to “ingenious men and women who 
make useful inventions.” 

“It has been stated that because 
of Dr. McFadden’s work, 25 million 
people are eating who otherwise 
would be dead -or dying of starva- 
tion,” an AAAS commendation said. 

Dr. McFadden, whose Hope variety 
is the grandfather of all rust-re- 
sistant wheat now grown in the Up- 
per Midwest, got his first idea on 
how to develop the strain in 1911. 
But it was 1924 before his experi- 
ments, conducted in a backyard gar- 
den in Brookings, S.D., were suc- 
cessful. 

He could have amassed a fortune 
with the Hope variety, but instead 
rave his discovery to the world. Since 
thn, he has developed six new vari- 
eties of Texas wheat with a Hope 
base. 

Previous recipients of the Scott 
medal include such people as Thomas 
Edison, Marie Curie and Guglielmo 
Marconi. 


FOOD RELIEF 


(Continued from page 9) 








This program had been questioned 
by responsible U.S. officials as one 
establishing many administrative and 
operational drawbacks and probably 
a high cost operation. It is also ex- 
pected that flour business under this 
program would displace other nor- 
mal marketings of wheat flour in the 
nations where it is to be distributed. 


New York Develops 
Food Relief Plan 


ALBANY, N.Y.—The State of New 
York is developing a program for the 
distribution of food to be obtained 
from U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture stocks to needy persons. 

The state plans to make available 
to families on relief and others in 
need up to $40 or $50 million worth 
of food a year. It will be obtained 
from surplus foods available, includ- 
ing flour and corn meal to be made 
from wheat and corn stocks, butter, 
cheese, dry milk, lard, pea beans, 
kidney beans, lima beans and rice. 
No final decision has been made as to 
the distribution plan. One proposal is 
that eligible persons would present a 
card at grocery stores to receive the 
food. 


Smaller Spring Pig 
Crop Expected 


WASHINGTON — The increase in 
hog production during the past two 
years is coming to a halt, but not in 
a very decisive way. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture this week reported that the 1956 
spring pig crop is now expected to 
be down by only 2% from a year 
earlier. The prediction is based on 
farmers’ breeding intentions as of 
Dec. 1. 

The indicated small reduction in 
the spring pig crop, coming on top of 
a large 1955 fall pig crop, may mean 
that hog prices won't strengthen 
much in coming months. 

Commenting on the spring pig crop 
prospects, Ezra Taft Benson, secre- 
tary of agriculture, said that he was 
encouraged by the indication that 
farmers are making a start toward 
adjustment in hog production. How- 
ever, he said, the indicated decrease 
in the spring pig crop is small. And 
he felt that farmers ought to hold 
down on spring farrowings by more 
than the currently indicated 2%. 

USDA reported that farmers’ in- 
tentions indicate that the number of 
pigs saved in the spring period will 
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be 56 million. This compares with 
the 1955 spring crop of 57,342,000. 

The 1955 fall pig crop was report- 
ed at 37,914,000 head, up 12% from 
a year earlier. The large fall crop 
dampens prospects for much improve- 
ment in hog prices in the next 
months. 

The total 1955 crop—spring and 
fall—was 95,256,000 head, 10% more 
than the 1954 total of 86,830,000. 

Agriculture authorities are, of 
course, not encouraged by the pros- 
pects for continued large hog pro- 
duction, so far as hog prices are con- 
cerned. But some observers note that 
the big hog production can help in 
the way of using up some of the 
heavy grain supplies. 
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KANSAS FIRM INCORPORATES 

PRAIRIE VILLAGE, KANSAS— 
Lanhoff Grain Co., Inc., has been in- 
corporated with an authorized capi- 
talization of $10,000. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 
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first month of the new year. 

Quotations Dec. 23: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.30@6.40, standard $6.20@6.30, 
first clear $5.75@6.15; hard winter 
short $5.90@6.15, 95% patent $5.81@ 
6.05, clear $5.70; family flour $7.65; 
soft winter short $6.82@7.10, stand- 
ard $6.12@6.15, clear $5.30. 

St. Louis: Flour sales were all 
but at a standstill last week. Mills 
were hopeful of better business after 
the year end. Shipping directions were 
just fair. Clears and low grades were 
slow with a good outlet for package 
goods. 

Quotations: Dee. 23: In 100-Ib. cot- 
tons: Family, top soft patent $6.50, 
top hard $7.60, ordinary $6. In 100-Ib. 
papers: Bakers, cake $6.95, pastry 
$5.20, soft straights $5.40, clears 
$4.95; hard winter, short patent $6.10, 
standard patent $5.95, clears $5.30; 
spring wheat, short patent $6.60, 
standard $6.50, clears $6.30. 


East 


Buffalo: Sales of spring wheat 
flour were very light last week after 
the fair coverage made in the pre- 
ceding week. Prices moved up 6¢. 

Kansas wheat flour was unchanged 
and sales were nominal. Many con- 
sumers have substantial backlogs and 
were not interested in forward 
booking. 

Clear flours were unchanged. Soft 
wheat flours were also unchanged. 
The sales volume of local bakeries 
held up well. 

Buffalo’s lakes grain trade this 
season was the poorest in nearly 
20 years, with receipts of grain off 
sharply partly because of the six- 
week strike of grain elevator em- 
ployees here. 

There are 38 vessels moored in the 
harbor here with winter storage grain 
aboard compared with 69 a year ago 
when the fleet was one of the largest 
in the past 25 years. 

Among factors contributing to the 
decline in this year’s winter fleet 
was the increase in grain storage 
rates charged by vessel owners and 
operators and the fact that Buffalo’s 
commercial grain elevators are al- 
most filled to capacity. 

There has been relatively small 
amounts of grain moved out for ex- 
port and as a result storage turn- 
over has been limited. 

Export activity was light last week 
and is expected to remain quiet un- 
til after the first of the year when 
Brazil and Germany are expected to 
come into the market for Gulf wheat 
and Japan for Pacific Coast wheat. 

Last week Yugoslavia bought a car- 
go of red wheat; Korea purchased 
350,000 bu. of Pacific Coast wheat 
and the U.K. bought a cargo of .15% 
protein hard wheat. Small lots of 
flour were sold to the West Indies 
and to the Americas, 

Flour mill running time here was 
off from the preceding week in a 
pre-holiday curtailment. Output was 
off sharply from the previous week 
and about steady with a year ago. 
One mill worked 5% days; four 
worked five days and the remaining 


mill worked 4%, days. 

Quotations Dec. 22: spring family 
$7.70, spring high gluten $7.26@7.45, 
short $6.81@7, standard $6.76@6.90, 
straight $6.71, first clear $6.53@6.61; 
hard winter short $6.57@6.78, stand- 
ard $6.47@6.58, first ciear $6.28; soft 
winter short patent $7.76@7.79, 
standard $6.79@7.06, straight $5.85@ 
5.86, first clear $5.11@5.20. 


New York: There was a moderate 
improvement in spring wheat bakery 
flour bookings early last week, re- 
sulting from mill protection against 
a price advance on Tuesday. The 
pickup in activity was a carryover 
of the improvement in business not- 
ed late the previous week and was 
short-lived. 

Bookings of spring wheat bakery 
flours were confined mostly to lots 
for filling in, Buyers of usually large 
quantities remained content to draw 
upon balances. 

There is not much anticipation that 
any substantial expansion in demand 
will occur for another week or two, 
barring any change in price levels. 
Buyers’ lack of confidence in prices 
was reported set deeper by the re- 
cent decline in expiring December 
wheat future at Chicago. 

Directions presented a more favor- 
able picture. On bakery and family 
flours these were held at fairly good 
levels. 

Quotations Dec. 22: spring family 
flour $7.80, high gluten $7.29@7.39 
standard patent $6.74@6.84, clears 
$6.60@6.80; hard winter short patent 
$6.45@6.55, standard patent $6.25@ 
6.35; soft winter high ratio $6.40@ 
7.70, straights $5.50@5.80. 

Boston: The price movements in 
the local flour market were irregular 
last week. Springs were strong most 
of the week, closing unchanged to 12¢ 
net higher. Hard winters moved in 


the opposite direction and closed 10¢ 
net lower. Most grades of soft wheat 
flour showed little price variation, 
the exception being high ratio which 
advanced 10¢ on the outside of the 
price range. 


Mill agents reported that trade 
buying of all types of flours was quite 
spotty. The volume of springs was 
quite limited. The easing off of hard 
winter flour quotations during the 
week failed to evoke any particular 
buying interest beyond the usual 
trade here and there. Soft wheat 
flours were dull. 

Quotations Dec. 24: Spring short 
patents $6.86@6.96, standards $6.76 
@6.86, high gluten $7.31@7.41, first 
clears $6.62@6.82; hard winter short 
patents $6.47@6.57, standards $6.27 
@6.37; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.37 
@6.62; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.52@5.82; high ratio $6.42@7.72; 
family $7.82. 

Philadelphia: Spring flours came 
in for some attention on the local 
market last week as the result of 
mill protection against an upward re- 
vision which raised postings 5¢ sack 
above those of the previous week. 
However, very little of the interest 
was translated into actual place- 
ments. Dealings in other grades of 
flour showed little activity and near- 
ly all transactions were of the hand- 
to-mouth variety. 

Mill representatives said that bak- 
ers and jobbers continue to lack con- 
fidence in the over-all price struc- 
ture. A great many bakery operators 
enjoy good coverage, it is claimed, 
with even some of the smaller estab- 
lishments experiencing no urgency 
about seeking replacements. 

Quotations, 100-Ib. cotton sack 
basis, Dee. 24: spring high gluten 
$7.30@7.40, short patent $6.80@6.90, 
standard $6.75@6.85, first clear $6.50 








NATIONAL WINNERS—tThe six national 4-H dairy winners, named at the 
4-H Club Congress in Chicago recently receive their $800 college scholarships 
awarded by the Larro SureFeed Division of General Mills, Inc. Harry A. 
Bullis, chairman of the board of General Mills, hands out the awards to, left 
to right, Shirley Ann Major of Loyal, Oklahoma, John Johnson of Meridale, 
N.Y., Christopher Little of North Marshfield, Mass., Don Zittlow of West 
De Pere, Wis., John Taylor of Trout Creek, Mont., and Gwendolyn Bentz 


of Chico, Cal. 


@6.60; hard winter short patent 
$6.50 @6.60, standard $6.25@6.35; soft 
winter standard $5.15@5.25. 

Pittsburgh: Other than the sales of 
spring wheat patents the market was 
slow except in family patents which 
were stated to have been “fairly good 
to good,” for replenishments of gro- 
cers and flour jobbers stocks. Direc- 
tions on family patents were said to 
be “fairly good to good,” while on 
other patents directions were rated 
“fair to fairly good.” 

Flour quotations Dec. 24: Hard 
Kansas standard patent $6.07@6.40, 
medium patent $6.27@6.45, short pat- 
ent $6.37@6.50; spring wheat stand- 
ard patent $6.53@6.78, medium pat- 
ent $6.58@6.83, short patent $6.63@ 
6.88, clears $6.45@6.81, high gluten 
$7.18@7.33; family patents, adver- 
tised brands $7.70; other brands $6.85 
@7.38; pastry and cake flours $5.50@ 


7.38. 
South 
New Orleans: The flour business 
was slow last week, with little in- 


terest being exhibited unless for im- 
mediate needs. As a result sales were 
at a rather low point and consisted 
chiefly of small quantities for nearby 
shipment. Hard winters enjoyed the 
bulk of this dull business, with the 
chief outlet to the bread baking and 
jobbing trade. The decline in prices 
on northern springs attracted some 
interest although the volume of sales 
was small, covering approximately a 
30-day supply. Soft winters were 
especially quiet, with cracker and 
cookie bakers showing little interest 
in purchasing. 

Family flour business was in a 
similar category, with this trade ap- 
parently most interested in reducing 
stocks for year-end inventories. New 
sales on flour were practically nil, 
however, deliveries against prior pur- 
chases were good. Shipping directions 
were slightly less than anticipated. 
Stocks on hand continue to be re- 
duced and are now at lowest point 
for some months. 

Export flour sales were practically 
at a standstill, with only routine sales 
being worked to the Latin Americas. 

Quotations New Orleans, packed 
in 100-lb. multiwall papers, in car- 
lots: Hard winter bakery short pat- 
ent $6.10@6.20, standard $5.95@6.10, 
first clear $5@5.35; spring wheat 
bakery short patent $6.40@6.60, 
standard $6.20@6.40, first clear $5.70 
@6.10, high gluten $6.75@6.95; soft 
wheat short patent $5.60@5.90, 
straight $5.20@5.50, first clear $5.55 
@6, high ratio cake $5.95@6.40; Pa- 
cific Coast cake $6.75@7, pastry $6.15 


@6.30. 
Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was 
without feature, although grind has 
been quite satisfactory for several 
weeks, and promises to continue so 
through the middle of January at 
least. Some army business has been 
placed, domestic business was good, 
and the grind was above normal for 
this time of the year. Some mills 
had plans to run right through the 
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holidays with no more than 24-hour 
shutdowns for Christmas and New 
Year. Prices were virtually unchanged 
at $7.80 for family patent, bluestem 
$6.98, bakery $7.01 and pastry $6.11. 


Portland: There was little activity 
in flour markets in the Pacific North- 
west last week. The holiday dullness 
was on full blast with operations of 
some of the mills curtailed due to 
lack of bookings. The larger coast 
mills were operating uncertainly be- 
cause of the lack of export bookings. 
Flour prices on Dec. 23 were: High 
gluten $7.19, all Montana $7.02, fancy 
hard wheat clears $7.19, Bluestem 
bakers $6.95, pastry $6.24, cake $6.14, 
pie $5.94, whole wheat 100% $6.59, 
graham $5.89, cracked wheat $5.69. 


Canada 


Toronto - Montreal: Six different 
firms participated in the order for 
flour being given by the government 
of Canada for relief purposes in the 
British West Indies. Official sources 
also made a routine purchase of 955 
tons of No. 5 wheat flour. Both or- 
ders were accepted at very close 
prices. 

Domestic business developed a holi- 
day trend. Quotations Dec. 24: top 
patent springs for use in Canada 
$11@11.40 bbl. less cash discounts, 
98’s cottons, mixed cars with 30¢ 
bbl. added for cartage where used. 
Bakers $8.80@9.30 bbl. less cash dis- 
counts, papers, mixed cars with 30¢ 
bbl. added for cartage where used. 

Demand for winter wheat flour 
continues to be limited. Quotations 
Dec. 24: $3.85, 100-Ib., f.a.s. Halifax 
in export cottons. 

There has been no improvement 
in deliveries of Ontario winter wheat. 
Quotations Dec. 24: $1.50@1.55 bu., 
f.o.b. shipping point. 


Winnipeg: Domestic trade in flour 
was seasonally slow but export trade 
for the week ended Dec. 22 aggre- 
gated 157,000 bbl. which was a slight 
increase over the previous week. The 
IWA total included above was 65,000 
bbl. Prices remained unchanged. Quo- 
tations Dec. 24: top patent springs 
for delivery between Fort William 
and the British Columbia boundary 
$10.60@11.20; second patents $10.10 
@10.80; second patents to bakers 
$9.20@9.50. All prices cash carlots. 


Vancouver: New export flour or- 
ders reported here during the week 
were on the light side. The holiday 
season among Chinese buyers ac- 
counted for the lack of business and 
orders from the Philippines were re- 
ported below normal. 

There was a new buying rush in 
the grain trade. It is estimated that 
in addition to a large number of full 
charters fixed for the U.K. and Conti- 
nent, something in the order of 50,000 
tons of grain was done, mainly tur 
the Continent. 

The immediate result of the large 
grain sales was a boost in ocean 
freights. As high as 135s was paid 
for space to the U.K. while parcels 
for Antwerp- Rotterdam discharge 
were done as high as $18.50 for 
March loading. All the port grain 
facilities will operate at peak ca- 
pacity during January and most of 
the February space has already been 
taken up. 

Domestic flour trade was quiet 
during the week and is expected to 
continue so until after the turn of 
the year. Cash car quotations for 
hard wheat grinds: first patents 
$11.20 in jutes and $11.30 in 98's 
cottons; bakers patents $9.40 in pa- 
per bags and $9.80 in cottons; west- 
ern cake flour to the trade is $13.50 
and western cake flour $14.50. 
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Millfeed 


Minneapolis: The market held 
about steady in the week ending Dec. 
27. Inquiry was reported to be quite 
good, with eastern movernent still 
helping to offset rather limited de- 
mand in the Northwest. Bulk mill- 
feed was in better demand than 
sacked feed and holding firmer. Quo- 
tations Dec. 27: Bran $38@38.50, 
standard midds. $38.50@39, flour 
midds. $40.50@41, red dog $42@43. 


Chicago: Only a slight amount of 
buyers’ interest was demonstrated in 
the millfeed market in the central 
states during the week ending Dec. 
27. The trade slowed down for the 
holiday week, observers said. The 
market for bran and standard mid- 
dlings was firm to higher, but flour 
middlings and red dog lost ground. 

Quotations Dec. 27: Bran $42.50@ 
43, standard midds. $42.50@43, flour 
midds. $45@46, red dog $45.50@46.50. 


Kansas City: Millfeed was steady 
to slightly stronger over the Christ- 
mas holiday. Demand was fair to 
good and offerings moderate to fair. 
Quotations Dec, 27: Bran $33.50@34, 
shorts $36@37, midds. $35@35.50 
bulk, Kansas City; bran $37@37.50, 
shorts $38.25@38.75 sacked, Kansas 
City. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed prices were 
stronger the past week. Demand was 
ample to take all available, coming 
mostly from jobbers and feeders in 
the area. Bran and short supplies 
were somewhat reduced due to slack 
in operations. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City: Bran $37@37.50, shorts 
$38 @ 38.75. 


Oklahoma City: Trading in mill- 
feeds was “draggy” and prices closed 
75¢ higher on bran and $1.50 higher 
on shorts. Mixed or pool cars $1 
higher on all classes. 


Wichita: Demand was good for 
millfeed last week, with supplies ade- 
quate. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
Dec. 23: Bran $37.25, shorts $38. 
Bran advanced 50¢ ton and shorts 75¢ 
ton, compared with the preceding 
week. 


Fort Worth: There was an im- 
provement in demand for millfeed 
last week and offerings were very 
moderate on account of the light mill 
run. Quotations, Dec. 23, burlaps: 
Bran $44@45, gray shorts $45.50@ 
46.50, delivered Texas common points; 
$1@1.50 higher on bran and $1.50@ 
2.50 higher on shorts, compared with 
a week ago. 


Salina: The demand was good with 
bran 50¢ ton higher and shorts 50¢ 
ton higher. Supplies were adequate. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: Bran 
$37 @37.50, gray shorts $37.50@38. 


St. Louis: The demand for feeds 
continued fair, the price trend was 
higher and supplies were ample. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 23: Bran $41.50@42 ton, 
shorts $42@42.50 ton, St. Louis 
switching limits. 


Buffalo: Millfeed sales were quiet 
last week. Buying by medium and 
large mixers was meager and only 
enough to meet their weekly needs. 
The country trade was quiet with 
no replacement demand. There is 
nothing pressing here, with the ex- 
ception of some straight carlot mid- 
dlings. Light demand for millfeeds 
was offset by pre-holiday curtailed 
flour mill running time. Bran and 
middlings ended the week unchanged 
to 50¢ higher. Heavy feeds were un- 
changed. Mill running time ranged 
from four to five days. Quotations 
Dec. 22: bran $46@46.75, standard 
midds. $42.50@46, flour midds. $47@ 
48, red dog $47@48. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end four quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 


Chicago 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


top patent 
high gluten 
short 

standard 
Spring straight 
Spring first clear .. 
Hard winter family 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter family 
Soft 
Soft winter standard 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, 
Rye flour, 
Semolina, 


white 
dark 
blend, 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring standard 

Spring first clear 

Hard winter short 

Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter standard 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 

Rye flour, dark 
Semolina, blend, bulk 


family 
high gluten 
short 


Family patent 
Bluestem 
Bakery grades 
Pastry 


*100-Ib. papers. +100-Ib. eupest cottons, f.a.s. Halifax. 


winter short patent ......... 


$...@... 
6.50 @6.63 
6.20@6.30 

-@ 
6.75 @ 6.16 
7.65 


S0o8. 15 
5.°1@ 6.05 
-.@5.70 


cee® ose 
6.82@7.10 


6.12@ 6.15 
-@ 


os@ «cs 
4.67@4.70 
3.92 @ 3.95 
--@... 


New 


York 


--@7,80 
29@7.39 


6. rio6. 84 
6.60@6.80 


$6.30 @7.50 


+0 wee 
6.10@6.15 
6.00 @6.05 


39999920900 


Mpls. 


7h, dor 
5.15@5.25 


5.15 @5.25 


7. e707. 82 


Seattle 
«++ @7.80 
..-@6.98 
«»-@7.01 

..@6.11 


o@H wove 
oat Nee 


Spring top patent . 
Bakers 
Winter exportst 


peteceuneeaee | 


Kans. City {St. Louis 
Bees 


Buffalo 


: Sheaea: - . . 
ap tt > att ttf ) e 


7.76 
6.7 
5.8 
5.1 
5.2 
4.5 


Pittsburgh *New Ort. 


eotem- se es 


eS ERR 
Bee... | SRERSA: 


"Toronto 
ha 4 ry 40 $10.60@11.20 
9.30 


an 3 


liam and British Columbia boundary. {Bakery wheat flour in 100-lb. papers. 


besdne-e ss - * 


2, BEI Mam ay 
/ Oo BASS H te &-1- 


**Winnipeg 


on’ 9.50 


**For delivery between Ft. Wil- 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end milifeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago 

$42.50@ 43.00 
42.50@ 43.00 
45.00 @46.00 
45.50 @ 46.50 
Kansas City 

. $37.00@37.50 
38.25 @ 38.75 


Bran . 
Standard midds. 
Flour midds. 
Red dog 


Millrun 


Toronto 
Winnipeg 


St. 


Bran 


Minneapolis 
$38.00 @ 38.50 
38.50 @ 39.00 
40.50 @41.00 
42.00 @ 43.00 


Louis 


$41.50@42.00 
42.00@ 42.50 
Se 


$56.00@57.00 
45.00@ 48,00 


Buffalo 
$46.00 @ 46.75 
42.50 @46.00 
417.00 @ 48.00 
47.00 @ 48.00 

Ft. Worth 

$44.00 @ 45.00 
45.50@ 46.50 

-«@. 

Shorts 


$56.00 @57.00 
46.00@50.00 


Philad 


elphia 


$....@51.00 
- @51.00 
-. @64,00 
New Orleans 
$47.00 @47.50 
48.00@ 48.75 


Boston 
$....@52.00 
-- @53.00 
Seattle 
oo exes 


-» @43,00 


Middlings 
$60.00 @63.00 
50.00@52.00 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 





Mar. 


209% 
207% 
208% 
208 

208% 


May 


204% 
203% 
205 
204 
204% 


RYE— 


Dec. 

hard 
210% 
209% 


July 


195 
194 
195% 
193% 
194% 


Mar. 
hard 
211 
210 
211% 
210% 


~ -——Kansas City——, 





.124% 129% 117% 
128% 118% 
3 


Winnipeg 


Mar. 
120% 
118% 
- 119% 
-.. 119% 

. 118% 


Dec. 

106% 
104% 
106% 
104% 
103% 


May 


110% 
108% 
109% 
108 

107% 


Minneapolis 
Dec. May 
114 116% 
113% 114% 
ioeae ORB 

114% 
114% 


FLAXSEED 


Minneapolis 
Dec. Mar. 


60% 





UNITED STATES 


VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the.U.S. as compiled wy the Secretary of the Chicago Board 
of wrens in peshels (000’s omitted), Dec. 17, and the corresponding date of a year ago: 


Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 


Philadelphia 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 
Toledo 
Wichita 


Totals 


954 
5,104 1 
468 


16,508 4, 
11,888 1, 


11,590 11, 
1,148 1, 

27,141 
2,335 


“= 


192 
$26 
008 
236 
726 
109 


7,083 
2,015 
10,635 
947 
4,052 


rnio64 


2,928 


i958 1954 


16 
3,053 

165 
2,184 


3,544 


215 


7——Ry 
1965 


20 

7 

955 
427 
2,599 
444 
1,814 


13 


71 
129 


oe 
1954 
216 
669 
563 
6,822 
1,024 
784 


17 


-Barley— 
1965 1964 
317 
2 
708 


310 
60 


11 
1.674 
2,771 
24 
11 
2 
126 


1,430 
2,740 


1,477 








7,922 11,083 10,355 14,703 











MILLING SCHOLARSHIP STUDENTS—Nineteen stu- 
dents in the Department of Flour and Feed Milling In- 
dustries at Kansas State College, Manhattan, are receiv- 


ing scholarship 


Bert L. Curry, 
Mills; Donald D. 


Beatrice, Neb.; Ralston Purina Co. 


In the second row, from left to right, are Robert L. 
Shipp, Manhattan, Kansas, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills; 


support, according to Dr. J. A. Shellen- 

berger, head of the department. Shown above are the 
students. The following identification includes each stu- 
dent’s address and the firm that is contributing towards 
his education. In the back row, from left to right, are 
Kansas, Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Parcel, Protection, Kansas, Interna- 
tional Milling Co.; Arthur H. Fromm, Kansas City, Kan- 
sas, Ralston Purina Co.; Larry L. Vincent, Wichita, Kan- 
sas, Staley Milling Co.; Herbert Hischke, Osborne, Kan- 
sas, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills; Reinhart B. Billiar, 
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Robert L. Gies, Tecumseh, Kansas, International Milling 
Co.; William: C. Johnson, Skiatook, Okla., Superior Feed 
Milis; Charles Evan Davies, Roswell, N.M., Grain Proces- 
sing Machinery Manufacturers Assn.; Richard R. Robert- 
son, Brownstown, Ind., Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills; Alfred 
Dwayne Broddle, Reece, Kansas, Nutrena Mills, Inc. 

In the front row, from left to right, are Willis E. 
Easter, Newton, Kansas, Fulton Bag & Cofton Mills; 
George J. Yapp, Manhattan, Kansas, International Mill- 
ing Co.; Edward L. Stolfus, Kansas City, Mo., Interna- 
tional Milling Co.; Harry C. Kaper, De Motle, Ind., Pills- 
bury Milis, Inc.; Mart K. Cooley, Alton, Kansas, Inter- 
national Milling Co.; Robert Elisworth Wallace, White 


City, Kansas, Ralston Purina Co. Not in the picture, but 


receiving aid is Peter J. Patchin, Minneapolis, Minn., 
International Milling Co. 





Boston: Millfeeds displayed easier 
tendencies in the local market last 
week. Most sellers reported that they 
did not expect any change in the 
trade picture until after the New 
Year. Bran closed $1@$2 lower while 
middlings were unchanged to $1 
lower. Quotations Dec. 24: Bran $52, 
midds. $53. 

Philadelphia: Development of a 
softer undertone on the local mill- 
feed market last week failed to in- 
spice any broadening in the demand. 
Dealings continued in the same quiet 
pattern of recent weeks. The Dec. 24 
list of quotations showed bran off $2 
from the previous week to $51, with 
standard middlings also quoted at 
$51, a $3.50 decline and red dog at 
$64, off $2.50. 

Pittsburgh: Sales of millfeeds im- 
proved last week. Prices were lower 
and contrary to usual buying habits 
the retail trade bought more liber- 
ally on the down market. Whole- 
salers continued.to restock cautiously 
fearing lower prices. Supplies con- 
tinued plentiful. _ Quotations  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points: Bran $49.80@ 49.90, 
standard midds. $49.80@50.90, flour 
midds. $50.80@51.90, red dog $51.80@ 
52.40 

New Orleans: While the millfeed 
market firmed last week and prices 
advanced 50 to 75¢ on both bran and 
shorts, the volume of business trans- 
acted was light. Purchases were for 
small quantities and immediate needs, 
with mill offerings light. Quotations: 
Bran $47 @47.50, shorts $48@48.75. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
quiet, with production running a bit 
ahead of demand. Feed men were 
anxious to keep inventories at a mini- 
mum for the year-end. California de- 
mand was lacking and the market 
was easy at $43 ton delivered com- 
mon transit points for nearby ship- 
ment, with January held at 50¢@$1 
ton higher. 

Portland: Millrun $41, midds. $46 
ton. 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand has 


been steady and supplies adequate 
Quotations Dec. 24: Bran $56@57, 
shorts $56@57. midds. $60@63, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 
Winnipeg: Eastern demand for 
western millfeeds remained generally 
good and supplies were moving at a 
level that kept pace with production. 
Prices were steady. Quotations, Dec. 
24: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta bran, f.o.b. mills $45@48; shorts 
$46@50; midds. $50@52. All prices 
eash carlots. Small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $5 extra. 


Vancouver: Domestic millfeed sup- 
plies continued to be tight. Bad 
weather on the prairies and limited 
milling operations were blamed for 
the current position. Prices are un- 
changed. Cash car quotations: bran 
$53@54, shorts $54@55, middlings 
$61. 

Rye 

Minneapolis: The market was quiet, 
with prices unchanged. Quotations: 
Pure white rye $4.35@4.40, medium 
rye $4.15@4.20, dark rye $3.60@3.65. 

Chicago: Rye flour backed down 
around 5¢ sack in the central states 
during the week ending Dec. 26. 
Some buyer resistance had been noted 
to price increases in previous pe- 
riods. No appreciable pick-up in buy- 
ing interest was apparent at the 
lower levels. Quotations Dec. 23: 
White patent rye $4.67@4.70, medium 
$4.47@4.50, dark $3.92@3.95. 

Philadelphia: The local rye mar- 
ket held firm at the highest level 
in some time as dealings last week 
continued to reflect a lack of interest 
on the part of the bakery trade. Mill 
representatives looked for no pick-up 
until after the turn of the year 
and perhaps not then unless costs 
undergo a sharp downward revision. 
The Dec. 24 quotation on rye white 
was $5.15@5.25, unchanged from the 
previous week. 

Buffalo: Rye prices moved 5¢ high- 


er last week. Sales were nominal. 
Quotations Dec. 22: white rye $5.25 
@5.40, medium rye $5.05@5.20, dark 
rye $4.50@4.65. 

St. Louis: The demand was fair and 
trend steady. The supply was ade- 
quate and sales and shipping direc- 
tions fair. Quotations: Pure white 
$4.93, medium $4.73, dark $4.18, rye 
meal $4.43. 

New York: Demand last week for 
rye flours was very slow. What busi- 
ness took place was confined to those 
in need of early replacement. Price 
levels during the past several weeks 
have risen much higher than buyers’ 
ideas. Quotations Dec. 22: Pure white 
patents $5.15@5.25. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales were 
limited to small orders for urgent 
needs. Directions were fair. Quota- 
tions f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Pure 
white rye flour No. 1 $5@5.12, me- 
dium $4.80@4.92, dark $4.25@4.37, 
blendea $6.21@6.31, rye meal $4.50@ 
4.62. 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: Interest in rolled oats 
and oatmeal was seasonal and prices 
remained unchanged, Quotations, Dec. 
24: Rolled oats in 80-Ib. sacks $5.25@ 
5.40; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $6.10@ 
6.35 in the three prairie provinces. 
All prices cash carlots. 

Toronto-Montreal: Trade has been 
fair. Quotations Dec. 24: Rolled oats 
in 80-lb. cottons $5.55, oatmeal in 
98-lb. cottons $6.65 f.o.b. Toronto- 
Montreal. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL MILLS DIVIDEND 


MINNEAPOLIS—The board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., this 
week declared a dividend of 75¢ a 
share on General Mills common stock 
payable Feb. 1, 1956, to stockholders 
of record Jan. 10, 1956. This is the 
110th consecutive quarterly dividend 
on General Mills common stock. 
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Final Dates for 
Repaying CCC 


Loans Announced 


WASHINGTON — The final dates 
for the repayment of Commodity 
Credit Corp. loans on 1955-crop grains 
and related commodities stored in 
commercial warehouses have been an- 
nounced by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. , 

Borrowers may repay their loans 
prior to the dates announced and are 
urged by USDA to do so in instances 
where market prices are above the 
loan price and carrying charges. 
Producers desiring to redeem their 
warehouse receipts must have their 
funds in the mail on or before the 
final date for repayment. 

Warehouse receipts covering loans 
that are not repaid by the final dates 
announced this week will be taken 
over on those dates by the CCC. In 
this event, if the market price of the 
commodity is in excess of the loan 
value, plus interest and charges, 
producers of the commodity under 
loan will be paid the difference by 
CCC. Settlement in these cases will 
be based on the difference between 
the market value as of the close of 
the market on the final date of re- 
payment and the loan value, plus in- 
terest. and charges. 

USDA officials pointed out that this 
week’s announcement applies only to 
warehouse-stored loans and does not 
modify in any way the operations 
of the price support program for 
farm-stored commodities or those 
under purchase agreements. 

In the case of farm-stored loan 
commodities, producers usually have 
a period of time after the loan 
maturity date to elect either to de- 
liver the commodity or repay the 
loan. 

Under purchase agreements, pro- 
ducers must offer to sell the com- 
modity to CCC prior to the maturity 
date for farm- and warehouse-stored 
loans. However, the producer still 
may elect to deliver or not when the 
final delivery instructions are issued 
for CCC by county Agricultural Sta- 
bilization & Conservation officers. 

Here are the dates announced by 
USDA: 

For barley, oats, rye and wheat in 
the states of Alabama, Arkansas, 
California, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Mississippi, New Jersey, North 
Carvlina, Pennsylvania, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Virginia and West 
Virginia, the maturity date and final 
date of repayment is Feb. 29, 1956. 
This date also applies to loans on 
Arizona-stored barley. Here are the 
particulars for other states and com- 
modities: 

Barley—April 30, 1956, is maturity 
date and final date for repayment in 
all states except those mentioned 
above. 

Corn—July 31, 1956, for all states. 

Flaxseed—Jan. 31, 1956, in Arizona 
and California; April 30, 1956, in all 
other states. 

Grain sorghums—maturity date of 
March 31, 1956, for all states, and 
final repayment date of April 2, 1956. 

Oats—April 30, 1956, for all states 
except those listed above. 

Rye—April 30, 1956, for all states 
except those listed above. 

Soybeans—May 31, 1956, 
states. 

Wheat—maturity date of March 31, 
1956, for all states except those listed 
above, and final repayment date of 
April 2, 1956. 


for all 
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DEATHS 


William B. Stewart, 75, former pur- 
chasing agent for the Globe Grain & 
Milling Co. for 30 years, died re- 
cently. He had been a Los Angeles 
resident 44 years. He retired from 
Globe in 1943. The widow, three 
daughters and four sons survive. 











Fred W. Lake, 67, chairman of the 
board of the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., died in a Denver hospital 
Dec. 20. More details will be found 
on page 11. 


Charles J. McKerr, 59, partner with 
his brother, James, in the James T. 
McKerr Co., Chicago grain broker- 
age, died Dec. 19-of injuries received 
in a fall. Mr. McKerr was a member 
of the Chicago Board of Trade for 
30 years 


Frank J. Sweeney, 65, chief grain 
inspector of the New York Grain Ex- 
change, died Dec. 20. 


Maurice C. Lester, official miller at 
the old Hook Mill at East Hampton, 
L.I., died at the age of 67. The mill, 
which has been owned by the Village 
of East Hampton since 1939, later 
was opened to the public with Mr. 
Lester acting as host. Mr. Lester 
learned his trade as a boy under 
Charles Dominy, great-grandson of 
Nathanial Dominy, who built the mill 
in 1806. 


W. H. Murphy died at his home in 
Jackson, Miss., Dec. 19. Mr. Murphy 
was president of the Colonial Baking 
Co., Jackson, Miss., and also presi- 
dent of Colonial Baking Co., Biloxi, 
Miss. Before assuming these posi- 
tions, he was general manager of the 
Collins Baking Co. which operated 
plants in eight southern cities in 
the early 1930’s. These plants were 
bought by Campbell Taggart Associ- 
ated Bakeries in 1937. 


Roe S. Clark, president of the 
Package Machinery Co., East Long- 
meadow, Mass., since 1952, died at 
his home in Springfield, Mass., Dec. 
22. He was also chairman of the 
board of the Reed-Prentice Corp., 
Worcester, Mass. 


William H. Danforth, 85, founder 
and chairman of the board of the 
Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, died. 
More details will be found on page 12. 


——BREAC 
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Dewey J. Samson Dies 


At La Mesa, Cal. 


LA MESA, CAL.—Dewey J. Sam- 
son, who has been associated with 
Pillsbury Mills since 1923, died re- 
cently at La Mesa, Cal. 

Mr. Samson was widely known 
among the bakery trade. He started 
in sales analysis and went into sales 
in 1927, became manager of bulk 
flour mixes in 1939 and manager of 
bakery mix sales in 1950. In 1954 he 
relinquished his administrative posi- 
tion and moved to LaMesa where he 
continued to serve as consultant to 
the bakery division. 

During World War I, Mr. Samson 
served overseas. He was a graduate 
of the University of Minnesota and 
was a member of the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers and Allied 
Trades of the Bakery Industry. 

He is survived by his widow, Doro- 
thy; a daughter, Susan; two sisters 
and two brothers. 
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GFDNA’s Arbitration 


Panel Appointed 


ST. LOUIS—E. B. Evans, president 
of the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn., has received acceptances from 
32 grain and feed men who will con- 
stitute the arbitration panel of the 
association for 1955-56. Although an 
appeals committee is provided, no 
decision from one of these primary 
committees has been appealed in the 
past two years. Members of the 1955- 
56 panel are: 

Emmett Betzer, Geo. B. Mathews 
& Sons, New Orleans; Elster Cope- 
land, Connecting Terminal Elevator 


Corp., Buffalo; Earl Combs, E. M.’ 


Combs & Son, Chicago; Dwight Dan- 
nen, Dannen Mills, Inc., St. Joseph, 
Mo.; E. L. Dial, Albers Milling Co., 
Oakland, Cal.; E. R. Diercks, Cargill, 
Ine., Minneapolis; William Enke, 
Stratton Grain Co., Chicago; E. S. 
Ferguson, Kellogg Commission Co., 
Minneapolis; L. S. Fisher, Fisher 
Grain Co., Woodward, Okla.; A. B. 
Fruen, A. B. Fruen Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis; James A. Gould, McKee 
Feed & Grain Co., Muscatine, Iowa. 

Robert Graham, Graham Grain Co., 
St. Joseph, Mo.; Chas. B. Fretwell, 
Spartan Grain & Mill Co., Spartan- 
burg, S.C.; E. C, Kessler, Ames-Burns 
Co., Jamestown, N.Y.; Don Kleitsch, 
Cargill, Inc., St. Louis; Forest Lips- 
comb, Lipscomb Feed & Seed Co., 
Springfield, Mo.; Clarence Lee, Har- 
vest Queen Mill & Elevator Co., 
Plainview, Texas; Al Laybourn, Simp- 
son, Laybourn, Miller & Stark, Sa- 
lina, Kansas; Fred Lovitt, L. B. Lovitt 
& Co., Memphis, Tenn.; J. K. Malo, 
Intermountain Elevator Co., Denver; 
J. T. McNally, N. S. Beale & Son 
Co., Tama, Iowa; A. S. MacDonald, 
MacDonald Commission Co., Boston; 
Gail McDowell, Western Consumers 
Feed Co., Paramount, Cal.; James 
Mathers, Bradley & Baker, St. Louis; 
R. E. Miller, Updike Grain Corp., 
Omaha; George Moyer, Markley & 
Co., Philadelphia; Howard Schaal, 
Seaboard Western Grain Co., New 
York; R. M. Scoular, Scoular-Bishop 
Grain Co., Omaha; Gordon T. Shaw, 
Gordon T. Shaw Co., Seattle; Frank 
Triplett, Producers Grain Corp., Ama- 
rillo, Texas; Miles Turner, Turner 
Co., Lancaster, Ohio; and Dean Web- 
ster, Jr., Lawrence, Mass. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


King Midas Choristers 
Sing on Trading Floor 


MINNEAPOLIS—Christmas music 
took the place of trading shouts for a 
brief period Dec. 22 on the trading 
floor of the Minneapolis Grain Ex- 





change as the King Midas Choristers’ 


presented a short Christmas concert. 

The singing group of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. also appeared at 
the company’s Christmas party and 
sang in the Radisson Hotel lobby in 
Minneapolis. Mel McLaughlin directs 
the choir. 
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Old Nabisco Plant 
Sold to Hotel Chain 


NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y.—The Buf- 
falo Ave. plant of the National Bis- 
cuit Co. has been sold to an eastern 
hotel chain and will be demolished. 
At one time one of the largest of its 
type in the nation, the plant became 
well-known because a picture of the 
structure and Niagara Falls appeared 
on Shredded Wheat boxes. 

Nabisco abandoned the plant last 
year, moving its operations to the 
Erie Ave. plant. 

















SMILES FLASH AT EXPOSITION—General Baking ©o. officials and Jennie 
Grossinger, nationally-famous hotel owner, are pictured above as the 7-day 
"Women’s International Exposition took time out to observe the first anni- 
versary of Grossinger’s Country Club Rye Bread. In one year, the bread has 
become the fastest selling rye in Greater New York. Mrs. Grossinger is pic- 
tured receiving a cake in observance of the event from vice president J. Frank 
Weir in the Bond exposition booth. Pictured at left is vice president Joseph A. 
Adamsen. At right is John Roedel, in charge of the Grossinger division plant. 
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Callers at the Millers National 
Federation Chicago offices recently 
included C. D. McKenzie of Quincy, 
Mich., and Frank Hutchinson of Law- 
renceburg, Ind. Mr. McKenzie is 
president of the McKenzie Milling 
Company. Mr. Hutchinson, a retired 
miller, is a former president of the 
Millers National Federation. 


Emil Fink, president of the Fink 
Baking Corp., New York, and a for- 
mer New York Bakers Club presi- 
dent, will be tendered a testimonial 
dinner on Jan. 10 by the Bakers and 
Allied Trades Division, Federation of 
Jewish Philanthropies. The  testi- 
monial dinner will be held at the 
Sheraton Astor Hotel, New York 
City. 

a 


The members of the Confectioners 
Division, Federation of Jewish Phil- 





LOOKAROUND — Taking a look- 
around at the recent bake-off spon- 
sored by Pilisbury Mills, Inc., in New 
York is Robert J. Keith, vice presi- 
dent and director of Pillsbury at 
Minneapolis. The sunglasses were dis- 
tributed by Look magazine as part 
of its food merchandising promotion. 





anthropies, will honor Ira Parnes, 
sales manager, Refined Syrups & 
Sugars, Inc., New York, at a Jan. 12 
testimonial dinner. The testimonial 
dinner will be held in the Warburg 
Room of the Federation Building at 
130 East 59th St., New York City. 
e 

Ernst Auer, International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, was married re- 
cently to Ingeborg Christensen of 
Minneapolis. Mr. Auer is a member 
of the German milling family of that 
name which owns the largest group 
of mills in western Germany. 


——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. Jack Harriss to 
Join Continental 


BUFFALO, N.Y.—C. Jack Harriss 
is resigning as executive secretary 
and traffic commissioner of the Buf- 
falo Corn Exchange and is expected 
to join Continental Grain Co. in New 
York és traffic advisor where it is 
expected he will be given the title of 
assistant vice president. 

Mr. Harriss has been with the Buf- 
falo Corn Exchange since February 
of 1952. His successor has not yet 
been named. 


———“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LEAVES W. E. LONG CO. 


CHICAGO—Earl Hamilton, public 
relations director for the W. E. Long 
Co., has resigned to become an ac- 
cgunt executive in the sales promo- 
tion and training division of Kling 
Studios here, an industrial films 
studio. A graduate of Hastings Col- 
lege,, Nebraska, Mr. Hamilton re- 
ceived training in journalism and 
commerce at Northwestern Univer- 
sity... 

——“BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF Lire 
BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.s. as.com- 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade Dec. 17, 1955 (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
“5 as de 106 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: In the accom- 
panying article, Stanley W. Phillips, 
an agricultural economist with the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, ana- 
lyzes the possible effects the St. 
Lawrence Seaway will have on the 
movement and marketing of farm 
products. Because wheat and flour 
are expected to be major items that 
will be shipped out through the sea- 
way, a large part of his article is 
devoted to realignments which may 
occur within the milling industry 
when the seaway is an actuality, in 
1959. This article is from a USDA 
pamphlet entitled “The Marketing 
and Transportation Situation.” 

v ¥ 


Farmers in the north central states 
and in Pennsylvania and New York 
have a considerable interest in 
changes in agricultural marketing 
that will be brought about by the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. Construction of 
navigational #mprovements is under 
way that will permit large ocean- 
going vessels to enter the Great 
Lakes in 1959. Products of agriculture 
produced in the Midwest and trans- 
ported to the eastern seaboard will 
then have an alternative route pos- 
sessing distinct possibilities of lower 
over-all transportation costs than the 
rail or combination rail-lake route 
now used. 

A number of questions must be 
answered before an assessment can 
be made of how extensive these 
savings may be. The boundaries of the 
territory that will be tributary to the 
seaway are indefinite. The number of 
agricultural commodities which the 
seaway may serve is not fully known 
and the potential volume of traffic 
for each is unknown. 

Existing handling, storage, proces- 
sing and transportation arrange- 
ments are interrelated. The extent of 
change that is likely to take place 
within this framework is yet to be 
ascertained. Another open question 
is whether the railroads will establish 
rates that will compete with the sea- 
way should it appear that the latter 
route will be cheaper for shippers. 


Exports Over the Seaway 

The territory to be served by the 
seaway will include other states 
beside those bordering the Great 
Lakes. At present grain is drawn to 
the western lake ports from the Da- 
kotas, Montana, Nebraska and Iowa 
as well as the lakeside states. Re- 
duced transportation costs of the sea- 
way route, should they be realized, 
will tend to widen the area from 
which grain and other products will 
flow to the lakes. 

There are, of course, other routes 
that will limit the attraction of the 
seaway, including the Illinois-Missis- 
sippi water route to the Gulf region 
and the railroad routes to the Pacific 
coast from the mountain states. Just 
where the new lines will be drawn is 
a matter for study. Likewise, the 
effects of these shifts on local market- 
ing patterns in the fringe areas will 
require investigation. 

The states to be served by the sea- 
way are among the most important 
in the production of farm products. 
Grains, livestock, dairy products, oil- 
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seeds and fruit in original or processed 
form now move eastward in large 
quantities from this territory for 
consumption or export. In addition to 
these, there may be other products 
which, for one reason or another, 
may be marketed over the new route. 
The traffic of all agricultural prod- 
ucts eastbound over the seaway is 
likely to be largely export rather than 
domestic, for reasons to be explained 
subsequently. Estimation of the vol- 
ume of agricultural exports expected 
to leave the country over the seaway 
is not easy, but some idea of its ex- 
tent can be gained by a study of past 
exports from certain customs dis- 
tricts. 

Those districts situated on the 
North Atlantic seaboard, taking’ in 
the ports of Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore, are the princi- 
pal gateways at present for agricul- 
tural products originating in the 
Midwest. It is recognized that ex- 
ports of some commodities departing 
through these ports also include 
quantities produced on the eastern 
seaboard and elsewhere. Nevertheless, 
these data provide the best available 
clues to potential agricultural com- 
ponents of seaway traffic. 


Wheat and Wheat Flour 

Wheat and flour (in wheat equiva- 
lent) exported from the North Atlan- 
tic seaboard of the U.S. in the five- 
year period 1950-54 ranged from 53.6 
million bushels in i950 to 154.1 mil- 
lion in 1951. Less variation took place 
during 1952-54 and future shipments 
may be closer to the figures for those 
years (table 1). One private estimate 
based on the exports of wheat alone 
for 1938-43 from the Atlantic ports 
gives 53.3 million bushels as the prob- 
able average annual shipment of U.S. 
wheat over the seaway in 1960-65. 
Estimates of U.S. and Canadian grain 
of all kinds to be shipped on the sea- 
way during this period range from 
6.5 million to 12.1 million tons per 
year, or from 15 to 33% of the total 
in-and-out traffic. Since most of this 
will be wheat, it is probably safe to 
say that it will be the most important 


* farm product to use the new water- 


way. 

Although smaller quantities of soy- 
beans and corn are exported than of 
wheat, commercial growing areas are 
closer to the seaway so that larger 
proportions may be shipped out over 
the new route (Table 2). The Lllinois- 
Mississippi waterway provides the 
only other low-cost transportation 
route for these products. 

A large part of the soybean oil, 
crude and refined, is produced within 
a relatively short distance of the 
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Figure 1 


lakes. Substantial amounts go to the 
east coast for overseas shipment. 

Data relating to exports of dairy 
and livestock products by customs 
district are not readily accessible but 
it is certain that east coast ports 
serve as gateways for much of this 
traffic. Lard and certain other pack- 
ing house products have been major 
export items. Large meat packing 
plants are located at Cincinnati, In- 
dianapolis, Chicago, Omaha, St. Paul 
and other points in the area to be 
served by the seaway. Much of the 
export traffic in these products may 
be diverted to the seaway. 


Exports to Canada 

In addition to providing passage 
for overseas exports, the St. Lawrence 
Seaway will serve as a key route by 
which midwestern farm products will 
reach consumers in eastern Canada. 
Canada is the best export customer 
the U.S. has, and her imports of 
American agricultural products are 
continuing to increase. Montreal, 
with a population of over a million, 
is located at the head of the seaway 
improvements. (See Fig. 1.) It serves 
as a distribution center for a large 
part of the agricultural imports from 
the U.S. that is consumed in the 
populous province of Quebec (1951 
population, 4,055,681), as well as 
eastern Ontario (1951 population, 
4,597,342), and the Maritime Prov- 
inces. 


Prospective Changes 


A substantial volume. of agricul- 
tural traffic on the seaway will bring 
marked changes in present export 
marketing channels. These channels 
from country points to shipside are 
well established and integrated with 
those that move these products into 
domestic consumption. Investment in 
handling, storage, transportation and 
processing facilities is considerable. 
Substantial savings will be necessary 
in order to offset the cost of aban- 


Table 1—Wheat and Wheat Flour: Exports via North Atlantic Seaboard, U.S., 1950-54 


--Exports as wheat— 


Percentage 


Year: Actual of U.S. total 
1,000 bu, % 
a Re ree rare 49,500 24 
RE Ore ree 144,352 34 
Peeedsecedanceses 76,838 21 
Be cakes seals he ensse 65,746 28 
aS Oe ee en 84,478 44 





rc ——Exports of ftiour————_—_—_—_, 


Wheat Percentage 

Actual equivalent of U.S. total 
ewt. 1,000 bu. % 
1,763,120 4,139 11 
4,176,981 9,805 20 
2,720,765 6,387 15 
3,387,533 7,952 22 
2,714,483 6,372 17 


Table 2—Corn and Soybeans: Exports via North Atlantic Seaboard, U.S., 1950-54 


oc Exports of corn 
Percentage 


Year: Actual 
1,600 bu. 

RaW eed ve Whee bcd: «0 26,533 
SEO Ay ee ee 41,902 
RO RF eee 53,445 
| eR ee are 59,694 
ee ponte eee 35,938 


--Exports of soybeans—, 
Percentage 


of U.S. total Actual of U.S. total 
% 1,000 bu. % 
28 4,824 25 
42 2,336 ot 
54 6,638 28 
46 11,447 28 
47 13,270 31 


doning any of the present facilities 
and replacing them. 

Some of the problems having to do 
with the threat to established market- 
ing channels may be illustrated by 
considering wheat and flour which 
will make up a large part of the 
traffic on the seaway. U.S. export 
wheat moves away from U.S. shores 
through three regional gateways. 

During the period 1950-54, about 
38% of the volume was shipped out 
of Gulf coast ports, 32% out of the 
Pacific Northwest ports, and 30% out 
of the Atlantic seaboard ports, prin- 
cipally Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore. During the same 
interval, 56% of the flour exports was 
from the Gulf region, 27% from 
Pacific ports, and 17% from North 
Atlantic ports. 

A major portion of the wheat and 
flour exported from northeastern 
ports is produced in Montana, the 
Dakotas and Minnesota. The grain is 
loaded chiefly at Duluth-Superior and 
hauled over the lakes during the sea- 
son of navigation to Buffalo where a 
part is ground into flour and moved 
by rail to the Atlantic ports. That 
which is not milled is shipped by rail. 

An alternative routing for bulk 
wheat is provided by the New York 
State Barge Canal System. Grain is 
loaded onto barges at either Buffalo 
or Oswego on Lake Ontario and dis- 
charged at Albany or New York City. 
Some of the soft wheat grown in 
Michigan, Illinois, Indiana and Ohio 
is exported. Part of this enters the 
eastbound lake movement at Mil- 
waukee, Chicago and Toledo. 


Rates May Be Lower 

The seaway will provide an addi- 
tional route on which rates may be 
lower than on those described above. 
Before the grain trade can gain maxi- 
mum savings through its use, much 
study, and perhaps a period of ex- 
perimentation, will be required before 
a definite pattern emerges. 

A maximum of additional facilities 
will be required if lake carriers con- 
tinue to load grain at the western 
end of the lakes, using present facili- 
ties there, and deliver it at Buffalo, 
Montreal or other eastern points 
along the route where it will be 
loaded aboard ocean vessels. These 
various eastern transfer centers have 
their respective advantages and dis- 
advantages. 

If ocean vessels load grain at the 
head of the lakes, moderate to ex- 
tensive changes will take place in the 
relocation of facilities. Every ship- 
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ment of wheat that moves overseas 


direct from the West, which other- 
wise would be transferred at Buffalo, 
would tend to put a strain on facili- 


ties in the West and to lessen the use 
of existing capacity in the East. A 
point will be reached where addi- 
tional storage capacity will be needed 
at Duluth-Superior and serious over- 
capacity will appear at Buffalo. Need- 
less to say, no one knows when, or at 
what volume of trade, this will occur. 


Enlarged Storage Facilities 


At the extreme—with all overseas 
shipments originating at the lake- 
head—storage facilities abroad, as 
well as those in the West, would have 
to be enlarged for it would mean 
that the entire export share of the 
annual crop of U.S. and Canadian 
wheat moving eastbound would be 
moved overseas during the eight 
months the seaway will be open. 

At present, railroads haul grain 12 
months a year from eastern lake 
ports to the seaports. For the period 
1950-54 total wheat exports depart- 
ing from New York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore in the months of Decem- 
ber, January, February and March, 
amounted to nearly 40% of annual 
total. These are the months when the 
seaway will be closed. 

However, the chances are small 
that all outbound shipments of wheat 
will use the seaway. During the four 
winter months when the seaway will 
be closed, wheat and flour can be 
moved by rail to the seaboard from 
Buffalo where newly harvested wheat 
will have been accumulated in the 
late autumn months. 

The lake carriers can operate on 
the lakes later in the autumn than 
can ocean vessels, because the latter 
must clear the seaway before ice 
forms at the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence. In the spring, lake carriers 
can make one or more voyages before 
ships can reach the head of the lakes 
from the distant ocean. Handling and 
milling equipment at Buffalo, used 
largely for the domestic trade, will 
be available for use by the export 
trade. 

Flour Milling Prospects 

A smaller amount of wheat is ex- 
ported as flour. Buffalo is the 
country’s largest milling center. Its 
mills grind wheat for domestic con- 
sumption, foreign trade and for Can- 
adian account under arrangements 
known as milling-in-bond. Flour mill- 
ing capacity at the head of the lakes 
may be increased to accommodate 
the export flour business and thus 
avoid extra handling. However, costs 
of constructing new mills would be 
high. 

If such a step brought about a 
transfer of milling from Buffalo to 
upper lake points, the reduced volume 
of flour produced at Buffalo would 
mean higher unit costs because mills 
there already operate at less than 
full capacity. Instead of new milling 
capacity being erected at Duluth- 
Superior, Minneapolis flour mills may 
be utilized more intensively to com- 
pete with Buffalo for the export 
trade. 

Before conclusions can be drawn as 
to how the maximum benefits of the 
seaway can be realized by the grain 
trade, thorough study will be needed 
of the entire eastern grain export 
framework involving the lake-rail 
freight rate structure, the costs of 
abandoning Buffalo facilities or op- 
erating them at considerably iess 
than full capacity, and of additional 
storage space and handling equip- 
ment at Duluth-Superior. 

It seems probable that transporta- 
tion charges on the seaway route to 
foreign ports will be somewhat Jower 


than those on the lakes-rail-ocean 
routes today. Total charges for mov- 
ing a bushel of wheat from Duluth 
to northern Europe via the lakes to 
Buffalo and thence by rail to New 
York are approximately 50¢ bu. Ac- 
cording to trade opinion, owners of 
the few small 4,500-ton vessels cur- 
rently moving shiploads of grain di- 
rect from the lakehead to the same 
destinations are charging about 25¢ 
bu. This disparity appears to be an 
overwhelming argument for the all- 
water route. 


Adjustments Likely 

In the light of the lower charges 
for the all-water route, there is the 
question of what will be the response 
of lake-carrier owners. Buffalo grain 
interests and the eastern railroads. 
The carrier fleet, the mills and stor- 
age space and the rail connections 
serving the Buffalo grain market rep- 
resent a large investment. Much of 
it will be needed to serve the domes- 
tic grain traffic. In order to avoid the 
entire loss of the export trade, at- 
tempts may be made to adjust the 
charges for the services performed. 
Unless such steps to retain some of 
the export trade are undertaken, unit 
costs of handling the domestic trade 
are likely to rise. 

When the seaway proposal was 
under consideration, it was attacked 
by Various groups as discriminatory 
against other forms of transportation. 
To overcome these charges, Public 
Law 358, which authorized the sea- 
way, provided that the seaway should 
be a self-sustaining operation. Tolls 
will be charged toward this end, but 
whether income will be sufficient to 
amortize and maintain the facilities 
remains to be seen. 

The act does not provide for im- 
provement of harbors or dockside 
facilities. At present few if any of 
the lake harbors are deep enough to 
accommodate vessels expected to visit 
the ports. What agency will build 
these necessary improvements and 
how they will be financed have not 
been settled. The seaway will be con- 
sidered a sound economic investment 
of resources if its traffic can bear the 
cost of the improvements to the har- 
bors and the seaway itself and still 
provide lower cost transportation. 


Intercoastal Traffic 

Voyages from the Midwest ports 
to the eastern seaboard via the St. 
Lawrence have been part of the sea- 
way prospect. Farmers in the Midwest 
have been told repeatedly that it will 
furnish a cheaper means of shipping 
their products to the populous East. 
Such cargoes may be moved but 
there are formidable obstacles in the 
way. Distance, legal restrictions and 
the depth of the seaway may be limit- 
ing factors. 

The sailing distance via the St. 
Lawrence from Chicago to New York 
is more than 2,700 statute miles. The 
railroad mileage between the two 
cities is approximately 900 miles. 
Time savings and avoidance of extra 
dockside handling by using the rail 
routes might outweigh any advantage 
the water route would have ratewise. 

Legal restrictions may mean that 
transportation rates for intercoastal 
traffic would be higher than for over- 
seas voyages of comparable distance. 
Only American vessels are permitted 
by law to carry cargo from one U.S. 
continental port to another. American 
ships, because of high operating costs, 
are likely to charge higher rates than 
foreign-flag ships. 

Moreover, American ships of the 
Liberty, Mariner and later types all 
draw more water when fully loaded 
than the 27-ft. limitation of the sea- 
way. If these ships are to traverse 
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the seaway they will hava to operate 
at somewhat less than capacity, 
which means higher costs per ton 
than when plying between deep sea 
ports fully loaded. It should be added 
that the efficient lake steamers which 
are able to carry enormous cargoes 
of grain, ore and coal on the Great 
Lakes at a low cost per ton because 
of their construction design, would 
be unable to withstand the rigors of 
voyages on the North Atlantic. Until 
specially designed American ships are 
built that will navigate the St. 
Lawrence at lower operating costs, 
the intercvastal trade is likely to re- 
main unimportant. 


Exceptions May Be Found 


Exceptions to this may be found in 
traffic between the lakes and South 
Atlantic ports such as Charleston and 
Jacksonville. Here the advantages of 
railroads in time and rates will tend 
to diminish relative to those of the 
seaway. Gulf ports are unlikely to be 
visited by ships from the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence River because of the 
advantages held by the Illinois River- 
Mississippi barge system. 

In addition to fulfilling a 100-year- 
old dream of a waterway between 
midwestern producing areas and 
European markets, the seaway prom- 
ises the opportunity to reduce costs 
of bringing into the midcontinent 
manufactured goods used by farmers 
for production purposes. Phosphates 
from Florida are cited as examples of 
possible inbound cargoes for which 
the seaway may provide savings to 
farmers. 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, iting and allied 
— _ on the New York Stock Ex- 


Allied Mills, Inc... 40 Bo 35 34 


Allis-Chalmers .... 81% 61% 
Am, © id 69% 48 64%, 68% 
A-D-M Oe. ......: 43% 36 40% 40 


oa Prod. Ref. Co. 44 27% 20% 
EGE buboncces 183% 176% 177 178% 

Dow Chemical . 60% 13% 57 
rt Co, 11% 9% 9% 
. f ere 148% 136% 138% 137% 
Gen, Foods Corp. .. 95% 75 93 95% 
Gen, Mills, Ine. 77% 66% 69% 70% 
Merck & Co Faas 27% 27% 

Pfd, *. 112% 102 107«(1 

Natl. Biscuit Co 45% 37% 398 

3 173% 174% 175% 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 61 416% 58% 
Procter & Gamble. 108 91 98% 99% 


Se GEE civccts 105 101 so2 reste 
Std. Brands, Ine. 41% 35% 38% 

. - YN 4% 88 91% 90% 
Sterling Drug ..... 58 42% 56% 


58 
Sunshine Bise., Inc. 87 75 738% «15 
United Biscuit “ ” . ni 
of America ..... 33% 28 30% 20% 
Victor Chem. Wks. 37% 285% 29% 
Ward _— Co.. 24% 15% 16% 
PER, GEOO .. 6.23. 106 «=100% 101% 101% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. ... ry 140 
Am, Cyanamid, BERTHS 138 
Cont. Baking i $5.50 Pfd. 195% 106 
Cream of Wheat ........... 295% 30% 
Gen. Mills, ny 3% % Pd... 138 148 
Gen, Mills, Inc., 5% a --» 119% 120% 
Merck & Co., $3.50 se» CO% 92 
Pillsbury Mills, leet Pr Pfd. iseve 102 
er Oats, $6 Pfd. ....... 182% 
Victor Chem. Wks., $3.50 Pfd. eu 92 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 





BOXCAR NEEDS 


(Continued from page 11) 





1%-in. air or steam line for blowing 
or cleaning out lading residues, and 
the elimination of food or harborage 
for insects and rodents. 

“At the top of the inside car lin- 
ing, sealing or caulking material 
(odorless) should be used to elimi- 
nate the possibility of any grain or 
other lading residues falling in be- 
hind the car lining. All car linings 
should extend from the floor com- 
pletely to the top. In previous con- 
struction the 18-in. or 2-ft. void at 
the top of the car lining was the be- 
ginning of untold losses due to weevil 
infestation or bad ordor of lading 
residues left behind the lining. 

“Please take particular note that 
none of these recommendations or sug- 
gestions contemplates anything other 
than just common sense on the inte- 
rior construction of standard box- 
cars. No special equipment, no extra 
loose equipment, no nailable steel 
floors or anything excepting stand- 
ard boxcars. Those who wish this 
special equipment or special construc- 
stion can write their own story. The 
bakers and millers just want plain 
odorless, sanitary boxcars that are 
capable of carrying their edible foods 
for human consumption safely to des- 
tination. 

“If you will be kind enough to di- 
rect this communication to the par- 
ties who have the authority to em- 
body these recommendations into your 
suggestions to the railroads on the 
problem of correct inside finish for 
cars intended for edible products lad- 
ings, then you will be doing the en- 
tire food industry a great contribu- 
tion. 

“When you consider all of the en- 
gineering skill and the technical 
training and research that has gone 
into the building of the diesel loco- 
motive, the vista-dome passenger car, 
he stainless steel dining car, CTC, 
radar controlled switch yards, etc., it 


H 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 7% 4% 6% 6% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co... 224 179 .... 192 


a ee, 6% 4% 4% 4% 


Warrants ..... oo eh Oe 
Stocks not traded: 


Bid 
Gr. A&P Tea Co., $5 Pid.... 136 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 


Be TO, Fo d+ ephareiaccd 2% 25% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 


New York, $5 Pfd. ....... 196 108% 
Gaaes Bes «5 obs 6a CSS vic Sar 18 20 
Wagner Baking Co. ........ 5 5% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. ... 103% 107% 

CANADIAN STOCKS 
Dee. Dee, 
9, 16, 
—1955—, 1955 1965 
High Low Close 
Canada Bread 5 2% .... 628 
Lob aad on 60 50% .... 
Can, Bakeries 9% x ved x 
Food 4.10 175 3.35 3.50 
rs 8% 4% 8% 8% 


Catelli Food, rM 28 25 28 
nietede v0 0.0.0 ee 40 36 sss 3 

aes Bakery ..... 12% 7 % 10% 
= Grain 4 26 35 


‘ 9 
Inter-City Bakery . kh Oo 
Int. Mig., Pfd. ... 91% 90% .... 91% 
Lake of the + = a 155 )=«=(14l 145 ssi145 
—— Leaf Mig.. 13% 9 10 
105 


Spel ee heey % 16% .... % 
Mid Pac. Grain 23 22 °20% °20 
Ogilvie Flour ..... 48 8 
rer 170 158 158 158 
St. Lawrence 
Flour, Pfd. ..... 135 139 130 
Std. Brands ...... 2 35 35 
Toronto Elevs. 18% 6 7 17 
United a... oa one ae 
oe G., “A”... 37% 20% 35% MY 
eeddssbescaees 3 


7% 2%, 35% 34% 
We edaee 107 103) 103% +103 


*Less than board lot. 





does seem reasonable and logical and 
practical to expect someone to use a 
little common sense on the interior 
finish on the lowly boxcars that are 
intended for handling the nation’s 
food supply.” 

———"BREAD i8 THE STAFF OF Lira—— 
INCORPORATION COMPLETED 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — Incor- 

poration procedure has been com- 
pleted by Collingwood Terminal, Inc., 
a grain elevator company, which has 
an authorized capitalization of $300,- 
000. 











Acres harvested (thousands) 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Final USDA Estimate of 1955 Crops 


-—Production (thousands) — 


Average Average 

Crop and unit— 1944-53 1954 1955 1944-53 1954 1955 
Corn, @il, BG sikessesde ech ame 84,67 80,369 79,955 3,080,115 3,010,248 3,184,836 
Wheat, all, DU cesccvsteere «+» 67,656 64,279 47,222 1,154,073 984,846 938,159 
Winter, BU ciw. senesbees 47,942 39,156 33,674 867,390 804,349 705,372 
All spring, DU. ........0-- 19,714 15,123 13,548 286,683 180,497 232,787 
Durum, DU. ..4-.eee00. 2,564 1,341 1,387 33,432 5,124 20,599 
Other spring, bu. ..... 17,150 13,782 12,161 253,251 175,373 212,188 
Oats, DU. ncccbessqaneeytckhnne 39,556 42,291 40,933 1,323,321 1,497,045 1,575,736 
Soybeans for beans, bu. ....... 11,987 16,971 18,559 238,488 341,565 371,276 
Bartley, BG. ..ccecseutesisseves 10,329 13,183 14,247 266,918 370,502 390,969 
Rye, BOG. .scdwores sseneicodees 1,740 1,717 2,066 21,097 24,320 29,187 
Buckwheat, DU. ...cse-csesses 319 150 117 5,463 2,740 2,055 
Piaxseed, BU; Se ood Wits ois qadon 3,873 5,589 4,922 36,898 40,308 40,638 
Sorghum grain, bu. .......... 7,180 11,218 12,697 134,582 216,086 232,638 
Sorghum forage, tons* ....... 5,302 6,703 6,730 7,093 6,186 1,847 
Sorghum silage, tonst ........ 708 1,164 1,674 4,436 6,646 8,563 
Cottonseed, tOmMB ..sesssscesee ees ae08 atee 5,260 5,709 6,043 
Hay, all, S0Q8 s<sptveeliweten 74,328 72,710 73,984 102,199 104,987 109,697 
Hay, wild, tOW® acest ccvses ove 14,613 13,229 12,723 12,367 10,211 9,677 


“Dry weight. tGreen weight. 





WINTER WHEAT ACREAGE UP 2°% 


(Continued from page 9) 





tion and gave plants an excellent 
early growth. Most of the ccreage 
entered the dormant stage in excel- 
lent condition and under a blanket 
of snow. 

In Colorado, planting conditions 
were the best in a number of years 
except in counties bordering on Kan- 
sas. With the exception of these 
counties, most fields show good to 
excellent stands and entered the dor- 
mant stage in a satisfactory condi- 
tion. More than one third of the 
total U.S. acreage seeded is located 
in Kansas, Nebraska and Colorado. 

Production prospects are not as 
favorable in Oklahoma and Texas. 
Late September and early October 


Cookie Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIL:, MICH. 











PRESTON-SHAFFER 
MILLING CO. 


WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








STAR OF THE WEST 
: : Oneof the Best : : 
MILLING COMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 








precipitation brought fields up to 
good stands but plant development 
and growth have been slow due to 
lack of surface soil moisture. Roots 
are not well established with the 
limited plant growth providing little 
protection from wind erosion in the 
powdery, dry fields. Oklahoma and 
Texas account for more than one 
fifth of the total acreage seeded to 
winter wheat. 

In the North Atlantic states, plant- 
ings progressed under favorable con- 
ditions and by Dec. 1 plants were 
showing a rank, succulent growth. 
Seedings in some areas were delayed 
by heavy October rainfall but late 
seedings have made more growth 
than usual and plants have sufficient 
size to winter well. 

In the East North Central states, 
above normal rainfall in many areas 
delayed planting but growers were 
eventually able to seed the full in- 
tended acreage. Fall growth has been 
satisfactory and plants entered the 
dormant stage in good condition. 

In Montana and Idaho, timely 
showers during the late summer and 
fall provided adequate moisture to 
bring the crop up to a good stand. 

Washington and Oregon experi- 
enced relatively dry conditions during 
September followed by a wet, cool 
October but most growers were able 
to complete seedings before the onsét 
of cold winter temperature. Unusual- 
ly cold weather during early Novem- 
ber punished wheat plants rather 
severely and may have caused serious 
losses among the less hardy varieties. 


Indicated Yield 


The indicated yield of 16.3 bu. per 
seeded acre for the U.S. is 04 bu. 
more than the 1955 crop yield and 
half a bushel ahove average. Current 
conditions indicate that 18% of the 
acreage seeded this fall will not be 
harvested for grain. Of the acreage 
seeded for the 1955 winter wheat 





Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


maximum use, 


mately $11.30. 





MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 


One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 15¢ per word; minimum 
charge, $2.25. (Count six words for signature.) Add 20¢ per inser- 
tion for forwarding of replies if keyed to office of publication. Situa- 
tion Wanted advertisements will be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for keyed replies. Display Want Ads 
$7 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
v 





HELP WANTED 














FOR MILL MACHINERY 
“RITE TO ROSS" 
We buy and sell all types Mill Machinery 
and Properties. We buy your equip- 
ment outright or sell on commission. Results 
— Over 2,000 good Items in 
tock. Rite us your needs. 
A wy MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
. E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 








MACHINERY FOR SALE 
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FLOUR MILL MACHINERY 
We have discontinued the production of 
flour and our flour mill is now being dis- 
mantied. All machinery will be for sale. 
Your inquiries are invited. Our telephone 
is Blackburn 1-2440. 
ST. CLOUD MILLING COMPANY 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 











crop, 24.1% 
grain. 

Rye acreage sown for all purposes 
in the fall of 1955 is the second 
largest since 1943. The estimated 4.6 
million acres sown is 8% less than 
the 5 million acres seeded in the fall 
of 1954 but nearly one third more 
than the 10-year average of 3.6 mil- 
lion acres. 

The decrease in seeded acreage 
from the fall of 1954 may be attribu- 
ted to the increase in winter wheat 
seedings and dry soil conditions in 
main producing areas that delayed or 
prevented seedings at the usual time. 
Seedings continue to run well ahead 
of average due to the wheat acreage 
reduction brought about by acreage 
allotments. 

Moisture received in late September 
and early October brought the crop 
along rapidly and it entered the dor- 
mant stage in a satisfactory condi- 
tion. Seedings outside the main pro- 
ducing area were generally made 
under favorable conditions. 

Nearly one third of the U.S. rye 
seeding was made in the Great Plains 
states of the Dakotas, Nebraska and 
Kansas. In North Dakota, an esti- 
mated 535,000 acres were seeded, or 
more than one tenth of the U.S. total. 
Larger producing states that planted 
more this fall than a year earlier 
include Michigan (3% more); Ne- 
braska (20% more); Virginia (5% 
more); North Carolina (3%), and 
Tennessee (5%). 

Seeded acreage is smaller than last 
year in the North Central and South 
Central regions with the North 
Central states showing the sharpest 
decline—12% below last year. The 
North Atlantic states were 7% above 
last year with the South Atlantic 
states nearly 6% above the previous 
year. 

The condition of rye on Dec. 1, re- 
ported at 82%, reflects the unfavor- 
able conditions that existed over 
much of the main rye producing area 
at seeding time. The current condi- 
tion is 3 points below the previous 
December and 2 points below the 10- 
year average. 


was not harvested for 
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WANTED — HEAD MILLER FOR LARGE 


flour and corn mill, southwest. Capable 





of assuming full charge milling and pack- 
ing department. Excellent opportunity for 
man who can qualify. City of 25,000, with 
good schools and churches. All replies 
held in strict confidence Ad No. 1329, 
The Northwestern Miller, Box 67, Minne 
apolis 1, Minn. 

SALES MANAGER — MAJOR MILLING 
company of the Southwest, marketing 
filcur, mixes and related products, offers 
substantial opportunity to aggressive, well 
trained sales manager. Must be able to 


direct training of salesmen, plan com- 
plete marketing campaigns, and coordi- 
nate sales and advertising expenditures 


Prefer experience in milling industry, but 
successful experience in marketing food 
lines will be acceptable. State salary re- 
quirements. All replies held confidential. 
Our organization knows of this advertise- 


ment Ad No. 1341, The 
Miller, Box 67, 


Northwestern 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
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FLOUR MILL 
MANAGEMENT TEAM 


A real opportunity for a medium to 
large-size flour mill now operating 
unprofitably. Two men, both top- 
notch in their respective fields ond 
with finest trade references. Both 
age 50 and each has over 25 years’ 
active flour experience. FLOUR MILL 
SALES MANAGER—wide experience, 
and successful sales record with all 
types and grades, plus excellent re- 
sults profitable family flour promo- 
tion. FLOUR MILL SUPERINTENDENT. 
Experienced in all types — spring, 
hard, soft wheats. These men work 
well as a balanced team and can 
get your job done. Interested only 
in high-grade connection holding real 
future possibilities. Working ar- 
r *— inal drawing ac- 
counts plus percentage of increased 
profits. Corresp idential 
Ad No. 1342, The Northwestern Mill- 
er, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 














MACHINERY WANTED 
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WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 











FOR WANT AD RESULTS: 
The Northwestern Miller 
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BUILDERS of 91,500,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
IN OUR THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 











BS 


Cfor a ‘Prosperous 
New Year 


Here’s wishing you a happy and a 
prosperous New Year! For pros- 





perity in the new year or any other 
time there is nothing more helpful 
to a flour miller than a Jones-Het- 





telsater bulk flour storage and pack- 
ing plant. Properly designed, a 
bulk handling unit of proper size 
will not only make important oper- 
ating savings but will open up new 
7 | sales opportunities too. Call us for 
an estimate 





: m ONES Fierrnisare Construction Company 


‘Designers and Builders for Millers and the American Grain Trade 
1911 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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N. V. Algemeene Handel-en 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 





Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 





Cable Address: *“Dorreacu,”’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E.C.3 


OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 











ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
Laas LTD. 
PORTERS OF 


FLOUR, ‘CEREALS, ATMBALS, 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 





D. ao. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
GL ASGOW, 
gp oF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 











JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 





IMPORTEKS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 


Cable Address: ‘“Topri'', London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
PO i 4 po FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 

















CHR. ANGELL 
Established 1876 
Oslo, Norway 


FLOUR AGENT 


Cable address “ANGELL - OSLO” 





STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Lp. 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 











ee ee 
ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Asbjornstad” 





N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 

P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 

BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 

FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 

De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 

The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion.”’ Rotterdam 











Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
IMPORTERS 
Also Nanaia Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “‘Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


Anno 1876 
VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V 
ROTTERDAM 


Importers 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O. Box 6 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR pall a 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ““Dretoma,"’ Glasgow 











WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas st.. ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,”” Dundee 








FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
" Reference: De Twentsche Bank 
Cable Address: “Felixcohen” 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,"’ London 





An over-enthusiastic fisherman was 
haled into court, charged with catch- 
ing 18 more black bass than the law 
allows. “Guilty or not guilty?” asked 
the judge. 

“Guilty,” the young man admitted. 

“Ten dollars and costs,” announced 
the judge. 

The defendant paid the fine, then 
asked cheerfully, “And now, your 
honor, may I have several copies of 
the court record made to take back 
to show my friends?” 


$+? 
If Adam came back to earth, the 
only thing he would recognize would 
be the jokes. 


¢$?¢?¢ 
A four-year-old had gotten a ter- 
rible sunburn and it was beginning to 
peel. One day his mother heard him 
muttering to himself as he washed 
his face: “Only four years old and 
wearing out already.” 


¢*¢¢ 
Anatomy is very strange. When you 
stick your nose in another fellow’s 
business you usually put your foot 


in it. 
¢¢¢ 
Merchant—“‘When I was a boy, my 
greatest ambition was to be a pirate.” 
Customer—“Congratulations.” 


¢*¢ ¢ 
Said one farmer to another: “I 
have a rooster that is so lazy that 
every morning, when the rooster on 
the next farm crows, my rooster just 
listens and nods his head in ap- 


proval.” 
¢?¢?¢ 

A camera enthusiast went big- 
game hunting in Africa. One of his 
companions was chased by a lion, 
and fied for camp with the beast at 
his heels. 

As the poor fellow ran he heard a 
shout, and looked hopefully toward 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
60 Wellizgton Street GLASGOW,C 2 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 
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the thicket whence the sound came, 
for he thought help was at hand. 

But it was the camera man who 
came bounding forth with his camera 
raised, “Hold on, there,” he yelled. 
“Slower! You’re too far ahead. I 
can’t get you both in.” 


¢¢ ¢ 
Reporter: “To what do you attrib- 
ute your success?” 
Businessman: “Well, I’m trying to 
make an honest living, and there is 
no competition.” 


KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


IN ¢ 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB 
New York 


San Francisco 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FIT_LOUR ponestic 


410 Wilford Building 
38rdand Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8S. A. 











KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 0338 
Teletype KC 535 











LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPI, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
WORKING ALL OVER EUROPE 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij, N. V. 


Cable Address: “‘Matluch” 











Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & & VERKLEY Se 2 


SINCE 1889 





Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Hd., Riverside, Private 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 











FENNELL, SPENCE & CO: 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETO. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 





H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpoo! 








OMAR JORDAN 


GRAIN, FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Oslo, Norway 
Cable Address: “CATOR,” Oslo 








47-48 Damrak 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “‘Cleo” 
HOLLAND 


AMSTERDAM, 
Seliett afters Gea Sats Saeeee Seas a gence haréwhent, 
softwheat und springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Marve,” Glasgow 











JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 


Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 


1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Jan. 18—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1367 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. 

Jan. 15-17—Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Sec., C. L. Ooffman, Seneca 
Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Jan. 29-31—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; Lord Baltimore Hotel, Bal- 
timore 1, Md.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Jan. 24-26 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Flamingo 
Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., 
Robert M. Green, 139 N. Ashland 
Ave., Palatine, Il. 

Feb. 5-7—Tri-State Bakers Assn.; 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; sec., 


HUBBARD 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
QUALITY SINCE 1879 


HUBBARD MILLING CO. 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 

















better bags 
for over 100 years 







CHASE Bac company 


309 W. Jackson Bivd.; Chicago 6, Illi 





*““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
*“*AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 








LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
MILLING 


KNAPPEN comeany 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 








s . . e 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 














sialon Write for details on 4 
CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS | LEAVENING “ 
AGENTS =: 


. 

«MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY. 
« Inorganic Chemicals Div., 710 N. 12th St., St. Louis 1, Mo, « 
e « @ Serving Industry Which Serves Mankind « « 


— — 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











Sidney Baudier, Jr., 624 Gravier St., 
New Orleans 12, La. 


Fel 12-14—Grain Processing Ma- 
chine ; Manufacturers Assn.; Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago; Sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Feb. 22—Mutual Millers and Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
N.Y.; sec., Mrs. G. A. Bentley, 41 
Chautauqua Ave., Jamestown, N.Y. 

March 18-23—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents; Muehle- 
Bach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo.; sec., 
Dean M. Clark, “Grain,” Board of 
Trade, Chicago 4, Ill. 

April 8-9—-Southwest Bakers Assn. ; 
Hering Hotel, Amarillo, Texas; sec., 
J. R. L. Kilgore, P.O. Box 127, Al- 
buquerque, N.M. 

April 8-11—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago; Sec., Trudy Schurr, ARBA, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 138, Ill. 

April 12-15 — Southern Bakers 
Assn.; Roney Plaza Hotel, Miami 
Beach, Fla.; sec., Benson L. Skelton, 
708 Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. 

April 16-18 -— Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference; Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Wil- 
liams, 1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 

April 23-25—Millers’ National Fed- 
eration; Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas 
City; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 

May 6-10—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers Technical Conference; 
Statler - Hilton Hotel, Dallas, Tex.; 


Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 











Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 





sec., Donald Eber, 689 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

May 14-16—Biscuit & Cracker 
Mfrs. Assn. and the Independent Bis- 
cuit Mfrs. Co.,' Inc.; The Plaza, New 
York City; sec., Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Tl. 

May 15-16—Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Hotel Savery, Des Moines; Sec., 
Walter Dolch, 107 8S. Main St., 
Maquoketa, Iowa. 

May 18-19—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Roa- 
noke, Va.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1367 
Board of Trade Bidg., Chicago 4, Ill. 

May 20-24—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Commodore 
Hotel, New York; sec., C. L. Brooke, 
Merck & Co., Rahway, NJ. 

June 6-9—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; French 
Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Sept. 16-18—Southern Bakers Assn. 
production conference; Hotel Bilt- 
more, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Benson L. 
Skelton, 703 Henry Grady Bldg., At- 
lanta, Ga. 


PIRES PEA 


BAKERY FLOURS 


3 & Elevator Co 
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WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 











WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 

















for ALL your flour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 










Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,U.8.A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 





Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NCRTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








MOVING? 


If you are moving, tell us about 
it, won't you? Your weekly 
copy of The Northwestern Mill- 
er will not follow you unless we 
have your new address right a- 
way. Make sure you don't miss 
a single important issue . . . and 
help us make the correction as 
quickly as possible by giving 
us your old address too. 


The Northwestern Miller 


P. O, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 








Capacity, 16,000 Bushel 




















a 
Fea 


le 


i There’s a world 






Venice of quality in 


Jennison Flours 


WJJennisonCo, 


576 Grain Exchange 
Minneapolis 15, Minn 
Telephone Main 8637 


MINN 


AT APPLETON 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 





PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


THE KANSAS 











MILLING CO. 


> 
Ji” 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats. 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Milla Co. 








WICHITA, KANSAS 








Acme-Evans Flours 
Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC. 
Indianapolis 9, Indiana 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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¢ 
Matiwrvivs- of the pie-baker’s 


art are no accidents. They are a combination of 
skill, experience and uniformly top-quality ingre- 
dients. These same assets also assure that Flour 
Mills of America’s flour for pie-baking is always 


uniformly top-quality. It’s pre-tested to make 
sure it is, 


Flour mills 6 Amsco, du. 


KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS + ALVA + ROSEDALE 





oS ee 


~. SS N 
PREMIUM 


WHEATS 
. KANSAS 


= 
DIAMOND 


BAKERY 
FLOUR 


LABORATORY 
CONTROLLED 









EXPERT _~ 
MILLING 


7 om 





SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 
Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 


Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE. ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


- MILLERS OF 


WHEAT and RYE 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 

















RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY > 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 























>) 
eS ie 
> 


e 


ie 


Rough roads reteind 














ARRKELL and SMITHS 


_ CANAJOHARIE, N Y * WELLSBURG, W VA. * MOBILE, ALA. 


Bar theft ana Company 


(FORMERLY HART-BAR} ETT-STURTEVANT GRAIN CO.) 








islet 
sees 






































Bo Due to our strategically reel 

2s d country elevators: on and 
peseor: pa He high quality an the 
sae coarse grains 7 at roc- 
BS see most exacting mills ane’ P 

ae Ba of asso’: 





OFFICES: 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
BALTIMORE 1212 





Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 
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A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Weber Flour Mills Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 

(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Weber flours in shuttle service from the Weber 
mill to bakers. 

(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 

(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

(4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with qa record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 





“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 








RED WING FLOUR Centenmal FLOURING MILLS co. | 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
THE RE D WING MI LLING CO., Red Wing, Por aes DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 

PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS ie 














"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mille of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 





ry om - é “ ; dd | PRE s » 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. TT . . aa 
Domestic and Export Millers as Sthitiihe / tage “a 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTeRn REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New Yorx City - ; - > x 


NEW SPOKANE MILt... ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S*MOST “MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE WENATCHEE RITZVILLE PORTLAND 


“Diamond D” .iseinsseres 


trol from Montana Spring 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tueis, Pres. 


ingiedtir ge e ° e 
Se nn ae Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
Francis J. Firzparricx, Vice Pres. 


F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 
Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 


with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 

















Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CuristopHer Harris, 7 reas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Gladiola 


and 


Red Glefant 


FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


eitarel 
Staff of 


t4 the 
ify 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


FANT MILLING CO. 


UTM Grey atse)itelohi-Yomm alelllam iy l1i(qn Gre) 


Heart of Kansas 


Wichi ta, NPR 








TEXAS 











109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESUi. 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Glhuven 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 
BEST PATENT—Standard Sprias, Patent 
3 SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring !’atent 

ww STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RY E—White - Medium - Dark 





tS WITH: 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








ARE FAMOUS FOR 
GOOD BAKING: | 





Country ELgvators 
















-WESTCENTRAL COOPERATIVE GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN EXCHANGE— OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
TERMINAL AND SUBTERMINAL Faciuitigs IN OMAHA, LINCOLN, FREMONT AND 200 AFFILIATED 


CHEYENNE—REBRED 
PAWNEE—TURKEY 


These famous wheats again 
comprise nearly all of the new 
crop available to you out of 
Nebraska. Millers depend on 
Nebraska wheat to produce 
the best baking results. The 
demand is good, but our spe- 
cialists are ready to pick the 
best of the crop for you. Con- 
tact us now! 





.. Means your 
flour is checked before loading. 





The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 























““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














Se TERRES 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 







To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 





You can’t buy a better flour e¢ Or get a better value 














Or receive better service . Orbe in better hands 
I to talk to King Midas wh ady to buy fl “WINGOLD” 
t pays to talk to King when you are ready to buy flour ‘> pa = 
Cfor More Than 50) Years | WINONA y 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA ‘ STRONGFELLOW 
-Willers of nares “Boxer” 














WHoL_e WHEAT 
WHEAT GRAHAM 
“WINGOLD” 

Rye FiLours 


QUALITY 
FLOURS 





Country -Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


WINONA. MINNESOTA LEAVENWORTH. KA 
HARD SPRING AND HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
“WINGOLD” RYE FLOURS 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


ROGALSKY MILLING CO, | 
KANSAS * “vigs 
eae ae. and Feed Mills 


MS PHERSON, 





900 ELECTRIC BUILDING 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. =" 100% 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 





“Roche “BLODGETT’S” RYE jtckwutar 





All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled hy the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 



















Good wheat is the backbone of any flour business .. . 
and we are prepared to give you the best. Our buyers 
know milling wheats. Our storage facilities are immense. 
Let us serve you. Call Grand 7070. 


BURR | BR MILL 8. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD 





OPERATING 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 








OF TRADE BUILD 


MILLING WHEAT +» CORN + FEED GRAINS 


J. P. BURRUS, presiens 


KANSAS ¢ Y A 





A. H. FUHRMAN, vee pres. & xc. mon.’ 
J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 
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GRAIN SERVICE 





°) 3 as eg aS 


q hee Memphis 

St. Louis Enid 

Kansas City Galveston 
Mat neapoli Ft. Worth 
Buffalo : Portland 
Toledo San Francisco 
Coheies Los Angeles 


TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 








Chicago Norfolk 
St. Louis Nashville 
Kansas City Louisville 
Omaha Memphis 
Minneapolis «SBE 
Buffalo Houston 
Toledo Ft. Worth 
Columbus 





MILLING WHEATS 
FROM 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 








= 

| ey 
Do TO Tey teeme) meats 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
ILLING CO 


7 
: 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CoO. 
Suocessers te JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Ine. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 


IONIA, MICH. 
Since 1856 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missour! 








For Finer Packaging 
Look to Falton Ficst 














WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas 


City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 
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Ask for more details. 


cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 


taking advantage of this service program? 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 


program of services to its advertisers, in- 




















Reliability 


for four maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


“Dyow”’ “Novadelox” and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


Reliance on the accuracy of tables predicting the periodic ebb and 
flow of the tides guides shipping throughout the world. 

Reliance on proved performance is important in the flour treatment 
business too. Equipment must always be ready to operate efficiently 
and unfailingly, and service must be prompt and dependable whenever 
and wherever needed. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both — the best in 
equipment developed in over a third of a century of experience in the 
milling industry, and the most reliable service because of its integrated 
manufacturing, research, and service organization. A competent and 
extensive field organization is always on call, and offers a regular 
inspection service to prevent costly shut-downs. 

Because you can rely on Wallace & Tiernan for the most dependable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
rely on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








“Folly” That Led te Fame 


**They called it ‘Washburn’s Folly.’ For, as everyone 
in the frontier village of Minneapolis knew, a substantial 
stone mill of six stories, costing a fabulous $100,000 could 
not possibly prosper. Twelve ‘run of stone’ would produce 
more flour than existing markets would be able to absorb. 


**‘But Cadwallader Washburn was not in the habit of 
listening to old wives’ gossip or to old husbands’ gossip, 
either. He completed his mill, later called the ‘B mill’ 
in 1866, knowing that in this summertime of enterprise 


broader markets could be discovered by men of energy.’”* 


For the complete story of how “‘Washburn’s Folly”’ 


blossomed into a bright-hued future, read 


BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY, The Story of General Mills. It 
is available at $4.75 from your local bookseller or directly from 


the publisher, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS, Minneapolis 
14, Minn. 


General Mills 


*From BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY by James Gray, copyright 1954, University of Minnesota 





